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THE “ACT” OF 
SEEING WITH ONE’S 
OWN EYES 


How and Why the Capitalist Entertainment 
Industry Patronizes the Issues 


by André Seewood 


“For example, those who are politically aware are rarely 
cinematographically aware as well, and vice versa.” 

—Jean Luc Godard 

May 12, 1967 

on La Chinoise 


The cinematic apparatus whose control is in the hands of 
bourgeoisie elitists as primarily a tool of ideology through 
the entertainment of the mi has now conditioned its 
audience as to how it will deal with social problems (racism, 
female oppression, political oppression, rape, murder, 
etc. . ., etal). The entertainment value of a social problem 
has become a major determinant in its production and con- 
sumption in a society where hedonism and myth outweighs 
thought and revolutionary action. The quintessential prob- 
lem of the capitalist entertainment industry is, how to take 
a social ¢ and make it worth investing money into, Once 
this first problem is solved the social, ideological, and polit- 
ical conditions that have played a major role in creating the 
problem are “hidden” as the product (the film, television 
show, T.V. mot ie) concentrates on the physical, mental or 
moral traumatic “Act” the social problem has produced. In 
the capitalist entertainment industry the concentration upon 
the violently significant “Act” as a pleasurable lure for the 
viewer's attention deemphasizes the viewers concern for the 
issue as “real” and recodifies it as “entertainment” with a 
punch, therefore destroying any chances for actual revolu- 
tionary cognitive action to occur within the spectator, — 
That is, to actively participate in changing the ideological 
conditions which help to cause the act. 

In the Industry the issue is patronized for it must be a 
trendy issue with a high “want-to-see” index and the con- 
struction of the socially relevent product must be entertain- 
ing to the masses. (Entertaining defined as: not too 
intellectually comple: . addressed to emotions . . . a 
physical effects of the “Act” must be visible to the eve.) 

A brief analysis of one sequence from The Burning Bed 
and Steven Speilberg’s The Color Purple, may, perhaps give 
credence to what I am implying. It is also significant that 
both the film and the T.V. movie (products of the Capitalist 
Entertainment Industry) pretend to deal with the issue of 
female oppression. 
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In The Burning Bed the concentration upon the brutality 
of the physical violence towards the woman is the visual 
“lure” to capture the attention of the viewer. In one sequence 
we have a shot which puts Farrah Fawcett’s battered face 
on the right side of the screen and her husband’s hands with 
a beer can on the left side of the screen. Her husband opens 
the beer can and immediately slaps the face of the woman 
off screen. The syncopation of the “snap” of the opening 
beer can and the ” of the husband's hand across the 
wife's face sets up cinematically a kind of return to The Three 
Stooges slapstick violence which is at once comic because of 
our anticipation of the “Act” (the initial composition of the 
face and hand is held about five seconds before the violence 
is inflicted) and exciting; because we have been ideologically 
conditioned to “want-to-see” how much violence our char- 
acter had to go through before she burned her husband. 
The issue of female oppression and the conditions that led 
to that oppression have been ignored within the product 
itself, constructed from an industry whose goals are the gross 
acquisition and exchange of capital through the fictional 
violence which excites the viewer. 


In The Color Purple anticipation of the main character — 
Celie’s potential “liberation through the murder of her hus- 
band” becomes the ” which Speilberg uses to emo- 
tionally excite the viewer and patronize the issue. In one 
sequence Speilberg cinematically emplo imple cross-cul- 
ting (editing between different scenes and here it works also 
as a cheap visual pun) between Celie heading towards her 
husbands’ neck with a razor and an African tribal ritual 
which includes the cutting of the face. The cro: 
(typical also of D. W.Griffith) which Speilberg ut 
the spectator to become emotionally “lured” into 
to-see”’ Celie kill her husband because the African scene acts 
as a visual interruption that obstructs the view of the phys- 
ically significant violent act. On the subject of race (una- 
voidable since the African footage was used within the film), 
I would like to imply that there are perhaps three interpre- 
tations for the cro cutting Speilberg uses in this sequence 
(many spectators bel 
— unttue editing is one way in which the filmmaker 
expresses himself within the medium). 


Farrah | 
rcett In 


i) 


1. To imply that the violence blacks inflict upon them- 
selves is deeply rooted into our ancestral heritage through 
concentration on the tribal rituals and the potential “Act” 
Celie wants to inflict. 

2. That the cross-cutting between Black Americans to 

ack Africans is a continuation of the racial cliché of giving 
Black Americans their “roots’? when actually the two cul- 
ures are so separate from each other that any linking is a 
pelessly forced one. 

3. The cross-cutting functions as visual interruptions to 
excite the viewer with the anticipation of a violent act cre- 
ting the mood of suspense via a bourgeois racist cliché 
refore trivializing the conditions of female oppression. 

I stress the significance which the capitalist entertainment 
ndustry places upon the “‘Act”’ caused by the social problem 
and not the problem itself, because there are essentially two 
ways of looking at a film: What it says and how it says it, 
i.e. the content of the film and the formal structure of the 
Im. As Pasolini has suggested, “The act of the filmmaker 
is double.”’, the choice of content and how that content will 
be presented within the structure of the film is the task of 
the film maker. Therefore, the act of the spectator must also 
be double: not only to look at how and what is being said, 
but also the industry and/or the individual who is saying it. 
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Farrah Faweett delivers the 
hottest performance of her 


ving drama depict 
tormented years of family life, 


Those who think themselves revolutionists cannot fool 
themselves any longer with the notion that 7e Color Purple 
or The Burning Bed has at least brought the issue of female 
oppression to the awareness of the masses without looking 
at how the issue has been presented to the masses. The films 
concentrate on the physical “Act” as a visual “lure” of the 
viewers attention but attempt not to deal with the conditions 
(social, class, ideological) which have led to the situation 
and would therefore excite change through cognitive agita- 
tion. NO — The industry, in making the problem “enter- 
taining”, has only patronized the issue and weakened the 
chances for revolution, i.e. ideological change, through cog- 
nitive development within the masses. 
“Any revolutionary strategy must challenge the depiction of real- 
ity; it is not enough to discuss the oppression of women within 
the text of the film; the language of the cinema/the depiction of 
reality must also be interrogated so that a break between ideology 
and the text is effected.” 


Claire Johnson 
Women’s Cinema as Counter-Cinema in 
Bill Nichols’ Movies and Methods 
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The Need to Become 


MEDIA-LITERATE 


by Ferry Williams 


Awash in excelsoir of pulp literature rotting metallic shit 

glint oil running out of hollywood america pop culture 

cinema forcing air through upside down assholes I hear 

voices we are free! we can choose! yes yes we us selves I 

was was I born in the U.S.A. where ‘you’re goin you're 

always known it 7-11 freedoms waiting for you the shape 
you want to be in!! 

What is us who democracy peoples representation? “The 

end result of complete cellular representation is cancer. 

Democracy is cancerous and bureaus are its cancer. A bureau 

takes root anywhere in the state, turns malignant like the 

Narcotic Bureau, and grows and flows, always reproducing 

more of its own kind, until it chokes the host if not controlled 

or excised. (A cooperative on the other hand can live without 
the state. What is the road to follow. The building up of 
independent units to meet needs of the people who partic- 
ipate in the functioning of the unit. A bureau operates on 
opposite principle of inventing needs to justify its existence.) 

Bureacracy is wrong as a cancer, a turning away from the 

human evolutionary direction of infinite potentials and dif- 

ferentation and independent spontaneous action, to the com- 
plete parasitism of a rurus. 

Tell me Spielberg pg. 134 W.S. Burroughs Naked Lunch 
Rifenstahl Golan-Globus you knows yous believe we believe 
god says so Nalwell god Robertson god Reagan’s god knows 
ivll be all right yes yes his trillions wouldn’t lie Tammy’s 
rotting gray cunt says so you all tell me on T.V. that you 
or god will take care of me it’s O.K. go back to work go 
back to sleep. 

IL. The urgent task for everyone in this country is that they 
need to become media literate. To be able to “read” 
through with x-ray eyes our so called “free” press. And 
to understand how much T.V. and advertising shapes 
our perceptions of reality. 

In the midst of the huge patriotic media blitz celebrating 
our country’s “birth” there could be found ominous parallels 
to the Nazi party rallies before WWII. Ron and Nancy in 
front of Navy anti-aircraft guns. Antonio Gramsci said “The 
state, when it wants to initiate an unpopular action or policy, 
creates in advance a suitable, or appropriate public opinion; 
that is, it organizes and centralizes certain elements of civil 
society.” Grenada, Libya, the lighting of the statue of liberty, 
all are prominent media events to help shape the American 
and probably world opinion. These attacks and celebrations 
are meant to foster public support for the bourgeoisie’s 
planned control of economic markets throughout the world. 
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To try to be more specific, one must understand the hege- 
monic function of our media, in particular (for this article) 
our press, newspapers, books and magazines. Heaving so 
much about “freedom of press” we can look at the example 
of the words of Emile de Antonio an independent filmmaker. 

Peter Biskind, editor of American Film magazine, asked 
Emile de Antonio to respond to 2 questions. Next are 
D’Antonio’s lengthy responses. American film only printed 
a small decontexualized blurb from all of what he actually 
did say. His words were so politically bullseyed that Peter 
and co. just couldn’t print such a thing. They would rather 
let general words about “artistic expression” bullshit fill 
pages up. 

So now what we have here is a perfect example of how 
ideological hegemony functions. American film is allowed 
to exist as any other independent magazine is, it prints what 
it wants to but when challenge to the state and how it is run 
is made, their bias favoring bad American politics their ide- 
ology will not let them print D’Antonios full statements. 
American Film functions on, D’Antonio is not brutally dis- 
appeared or harassed it’s just that some of his words don’t 
exist. This is very ominous for me, because this is how our 
free press functions with its ideology (bourgeois, capitalistic, 
democratic) securely in place. Only revealing what they per- 
ceive as the rightful truth in actuality rewriting history, dis- 
torting the present and shaping the future. When Noam 
Chomsky’s and Edward S. Herman’s book Washington Con- 
nection and Third World Trascism was suppressed, that was 
an unknown and hidden censorship act. Warner Commu- 
nications wouldn’t let a subsidary publishing house print 
the book because of its “unpatriotic” contents. (They prob- 
ably made up any lost money now that The Closh and Laurie 
Anderson are on Warner Brother’s label.) But anyways, 
except for some outright hidden acts of censorship, the ide- 
ology of the press helps maintain the states order of things 
by remaining hidden. Their bias isn’t seen but then neither 
are opposing views, only in sanitized form. The press rolls 
along with all that Social Grease stays free and we turn off 
the T.V. and go to bed. (The last article is Emile’s response 
to my asking him if I could print what he wrote to American 
Film.) 


RESPONSE MEMORANDUM 


FROM: Emile de Antonio to Peter Biskind 

1, What person, film, or television show, or technological 

innovation has had the greatest impact on the culture of 

the moving image in the last 10 years & why? 

Ronald Reagan, 

1960 was the beginning, the beauty contest, a pre-moving 
image poll lost to a charming, non-rhetorical image pro- 
ducer. The great JFK-RMN debates were not great at all. 
They were dull. After that, moving images contributed more 
but not particularly artfully planned. Goldwater was seen as 
a nuclear warrior, Johnson won, Humphrey lost because he 
seemed to be all tongue, thumbs and in debt to LBJ. 
McGovern was Christian meat served to a lion in office. 
Ford was appointed for sparing Nixon and in 1976 when he 
forgot where Poland was, lost to Carter. The real triumph 
of the moving image came next. 

In 1980 and 1984 Reagan’s use of the moving image not 
only became substance, it destroyed our imperfect electoral 
system. Poor Abe, how would he have done against Reagan? 
Those two campaigns were the two most important domestic 
s in our postwar history. Packaging the presidency like 
“This Bud's for You” is ultimate subversion. Voters were 
pavlovian dogs gobbling the homespun rheotoric made on 
Madison Avenue. The debates were not debates. His press 
conferences have better production values and are scripted 
better than his grade B movies. And as real. 

2. What do you see as the most influential development 

over the next decade? 

The use of moving images against people. Cataloguing 
people, hunting them down, identifying them, invading 
homes and work places . . . all the time. The future of mean- 
ingful moving images will be directed from Bonn, Mowcow, 
Washington not Hollywood or Radio City. This is the theme 
of my next film, Cassettes (Copyright 1984). If we love this 
country, we fight intrusion and hope for real politics rather 
than hype and scam. 

If the myth of our freedom — and a most important myth 
itis —is to survive, our politics can no longer be put together 
by the people who make Dallas or Loveboat. Our moving 
image politics must become plain and simple. Moving 
images should reveal not beautify candidates. No commer- 
cials. Not only no commercials but no more fake debates. 
é ple background, three cameras and an impartial elec- 
tronic clock as moderator so that candidates will speak 
directly to one another, debate, challenge, test, pledge. 
Unvarnished. 
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I would add one more statement which I wasn’t asked for. You 
can add it. None of this would have been possible without the 
massive brainwashing of the American people over 30 years. 
More than a generation has lapped up the message of all those 
cop shows. You count them and list them: hippie cops, black 
cops, women cops, crippled cops, the FBI, Sgt. Friday, Angie 
Dickinson, Miami Vice, all of them. And the truth? Would 
crack be all over the US if the cops really cared? Add them up, 
we have enough to fight a war and most of their energy is beating 
peace people, spying, and god knows. There is a law for cops 
and a law for the rest of us. Cops do not go to jail. That's 
special. That's different. And Reagan likes it. Deaver won't go 
to jail, nor will Meese, nor those who gave away our water and 
forests, Have we forgotten Watts already? 

You see, the other point about so much “free” programming is 
that it destroys memory. Vietnam seems a century away except 
for Ramboid versions, 

Don’t keep what you do under the mattress. Send it out into the 
world and if you're lucky, you may get 5 to 10. 

Only the outrageous may save us. After all, Rambo spent the 
real Vietnam War teaching in a girls school in Switzerland. He 
deserves a Putrid Heart. 


Emile de Antonio 
Independent Filmmaker 


Future: The use of moving images against people. Cata- 


loging people, hunting them down, identifying them, 


invading homes and workplaces. The future of meaningful 
moving images will be directed from Bonn, Mowcow, and 


Washington, not Hollywood or Radio City. 


Editor's Note: What American Film printed. 
Out of context, it becomes meaningless. 


BRAINWASHED 


A Hollywood Production 
in co-operation with our glorious President Reagan (coincidently from 
Hollywood) in conjunction with the committee to re-instate the Draft 
Starring Mike Norris (son of Chuck Norris who made such classics as 
Invasion USA) directed with help from MTV Soundtrack available from 
the Huge Warner Bros. Corporation. 


The Image as Trans/ 


Ducer! of Ideology 
by André Seewood 


Within this article I am attempting to establish or propose a rigorous methodology, however abstract or vague, with which one can 
become aware and perhaps deconstruct the counter-productive language the capitalist entertainment industry has given to the cinema, 
My concerns center around the gratuitous display of capital within the commercial film’s image and formal construction which negate 
the processes of creating, establishing and interpreting any kind of counter-ideological cinema — Films which can freely investigate 
the problems of Capitalist society, instead of simply suggesting their existence. 


Artist: Who is originator of the message and 
whose task is two-fold: to rebel against the 
dominant mode of filmmaking (pre-revo- 
lutionary) through form and content or 
uphold the established mode of filmmaking 
through form or content. 

Dominant Ideology: Defined as, “The reigning 
ideology (which) molds desires, values, and 
expectations in a way that stabilizes an ine- 
galitarian system.” 

Spectator: Who receives the message and whose 
task is two-fold: making sure that the coded 
message could actually happen in ideologi- 
cally controlled life (Deliberate Stranger — 
T.V. movie based on a real life incident) or 
that the hyperbolic conjections are still in 
keeping with the hegemonic? order of things 
(Back To The Future — The film is based 
upon the fallacy of time travel but within 
the narrative we can see the same regressive 
social and class structures that erodes the 
militancy of the masses by luring them with 
the pleasurable dreams of an elusive 
utopia.). In this sense the cinema, as in all 
artistic expression, has a phantasmagorical- 
even revolutionary element, but it is an ele- 
ment which must be consumed by the dom- 
inant ideology which created it. Hence, the 

i ie ascendance of the 

¢ Future and the legi- 

timazation of the story in Deliberate Stranger 
even though the product is a highly manip- 
ulative fictional representation of a factual 
event. 

Perception, Pleasure, and Capital. 

The dominant ideology provides the matrix for the two-dimen- 
sional screen to appear to have three dimensions.* We know 
that motion in the cinema is produced by persistance of 
vision via the defilement of slightly changing images and 
spaces of black pass the gate of the projector, but our per- 
ception of this motion is codified by the dominant ideology 
which governs our culture.* In the beginnings of cinema an 
audience startled by a shot of an oncoming train (spatial 
fidelity) or entranced by the “timelessness” (temporal fidel- 
ity) of the seemingly captured unmanipulated reality shows 
us that today the cinema has adopted more of the cultural 
codes or hegemonic signifying devices of everyday ideolog- 
ically controlled life. In short, cinema has advanced from 
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mere mechanical duplication (phantasmagorical, novel- 
esque; merchantile capitalism) to hegemonic, i.c., ideolog- 
ical duplication (to duplicate our perception of reality; our 
perception or imperception of ourselves as individuals bound 
by class and others who are di: uished within the class 
strata; corporate oligopoly capitalism). 

Our reception of cinematographic data is now instantaneously 
codified by our perception of reality. The image, specifically 
in the capitalist entertainment industry, acts as a magnet 
which pulls from the spectator meanings that are linked to 
the hegemonic situation which dominates us. Hence, the 
cinema (along with television, magazines, novels, records) 
becomes yet another extension of the dominant ideology to 
exercise and secure its hegemony or moral and intellectual 
leadership over the masses legitimizing dog-eat-dog capital- 
ism and guilty conscious liberal patronage. 

Negation of the Counter-Ideological Text 

The Artist's Product Must Sell- 

In order to sell the artist must duplicate reality via the cin- 
ematic codes our culture has accepted and the industry per- 
petuates. The artist must not question this “plastic” reality 
within the film itself or introduce concepts that are against 
the system without making a film that wouldn't sell because 
it is too difficult or hard to market; for example, the thumbs 
down -0- reviews of Godard’s Hail Mary. The film was 
subversively marked as a blasphemous film and disregarded 
as an existential questioning of the serious problems inherent 
within religion as it acts upon the role of woman whose 
erotically coded sexuality is at once sacred to religion and 
yet repressed by it. This type of counter-ideological film, 
one which attempts to analyze the role of woman in the 
hegemonic order of capitalist society, is worthless to the 
capitalist subject who has no full consciousness of the chains 
that bind him or has consciousness but has not the knowl- 
edge or the materials to actively participate in changing the 
conditions, 

Because of the hegemonic control (Intellectual leadership 
— Diezione Intellettuale) the dominant class exercises within 
our culture so few counter-ideological discourses, however 
problematic, (Mao, Gramsci, even Marx, Engels, Khadafy’s 
Green Book, Godard, Pasolini) are discussed in any pro- 
gressive light (that is with the acknowledgment of the ide- 
ological contradictions and gross militaristic operations our 
country practices) most artistic expression has been reduced to 
becoming a wholly subservient apparatus of our advanced cap- 
italist situation. (The reproduction of the means of produc- 
tion plus the legitimazation and regulation of those 
“means”). In this sense we can see how hegemony is prac- 
liced not only in our artistic and corporate systems but also 
our public and private educational systems further knocking 
the masses unconscious of class and the myths it creates.* 


The Transductive Power of The Image 

In the cinema hegemony becomes a two-fold practice 
between the filmmaker who must produce a widely mar- 
ketable product (7he Outsiders/Pretty In Pink/Risky Business/ 
Ferris Bueller’s Day Off) and the spectator who must enjoy 
this “entertainment” erasing his own knowledge of its pro- 
duction. Hegemony makes the language of the filmmaker 
and the spectator comprehensible, but at the same time artis- 
tic diversity/freedom are suppressed for the sake of corporate 
oligopoly capitalism and the legitimazation of our inegali- 
tarian system. 

What constitutes the ideal image today is a concentration 
upon the imminent destruction and subsequent restoration 
of the slick and glamorous valuable materials of the capitalist 
system (the Bourgeosie and those proletariat who have bour- 
geosie aspirations). 

It is not so much that all values and materials have to be 
totally destroyed within the film then unequivocally restored 
by the end of the film, as it is the “severity and mutiplicity” 
of the tensions created by the fictional suggestion of such a 
“breakdown” of the established institutions, morals, mate- 
rials and legal that create the ideal image. 

This costly fictional suggestion (film’s average cost 14.5 
million dollars) which is always undercut by the end of the 
film is what allows the image to become the trans/ducer of 
capital and a coercive device of the dominant ideology which 
structures civil and political society. Counter-ideological 
assumptions are suggested but a comprehensive investiga- 
tion into the system that has created and perpetuates a con- 
tradictive, gluttonous, and repressive situation is left in the 
dark for the entertainment value of the suggestion; that is 
the emotional titillation and mallibility of the capitalist 
subject. 

Hegemony and The Defilement 

It can be said that the transductive power of the image to 
communicate the hegemonic ideology has its ontological 
basis within the Defilement. “It is the operation which 
sutures the two bodies of the film (the filmstrip and the film 
projection) into a film-text.”’ The spectator erases the fact 
that the filmstrip is a series of pre-arranged still images 
passing by a projector gate at 24 f.p.s. by his own persistance 
of vision and the temporal-spatial re-productive power of 
the cinematic image as sync-sound functions as a “‘decep- 
tive” analogus signifier of reality. If the spectator is to enjoy 
that which has been filmed this erasure of the processes of 
production/projection dupes the spectator into temporarily 
accepting the fictional ideology as a reproduction of everyday 
ideologically controlled life. All ambiguties for the duration 
of the text are suppressed for pleasure. 
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Hegemony and Form 

Now that we know that the transductive quality of the 
cinematographic image has a mechanical and phsyio-logical 
basis, that of defilement, we can outline three levels of hege- 
monic signification within the capitalist cinematic product 
which gives the cinema its third dimension, (that is how and 
why the capitalist’s cinematic image communicates its ide- 
ology beyond just the narrative “what happened” level of 
spectorial identification). 

Hegemony is not practiced just in the dialogue and con- 
tent, but also in the syntagmatic arrangement of the tracking 
shot (The camera moving thru planes of space) the close-up 
(the acute proximity of the object which fills the volume of 
the frame) Shot-Reverse Shot (typical selection and arrange- 
ment of shots when two charactors are exchanging dialogue) 
and most notably the point of view shot (a charactor will glance 
off-screen, a shot follows of an object or person, the next 
shot is of the same charactor signifying that the autonomous 
“objective shot” is that of the charactor which proceeded 
it® 
Hegemony and Cinematography 
The Three Levels of Hegemonic Signification 


Mise-en-Scene (What and/or how the artist has 
chosen to arrange the objects in front of the 
lens of the camera for the highest acquisition 
of capital) 

Editing (How the artist has chosen to arrange the 
collection of shots he has gathered for the 
highest acquisition of capital) 

The Dramaturgy (The gestures, dialogue, deliv- 
ery, and choice of the actors as they morally 
and ideologically correct or misconstrue the 
suggested “subversive element” of the 
drama which in turn must be denied and 
expunged by the dominant ideology by the 
end of the narrative since the artist has prag- 
matically consented to the hegemonic will 
of the dominant ideology and the industry.” 

To do an exhaustive analysis of a particular film 
would elucidate the most credible interpretations 
of how hegemony infiltrates the very act of film- 
making from the pro-filmic event (That which is 
about to be filmed) to the completed cinematic 
product, but my intent is only to shed light on 
a concept which must be tackled by a collective 
of filmmakers, moviegoers, and film critics. I will 
attempt to analize three films concentrating on 
one of the three hegemonic signifying functions 
which operates in all films. This I hope will show 
how hegemony operates to control cinematic 
form in many of the films currently being 
released and produced negating any counter-ide- 
ological text from being produced or 
interperated. 


The Transfiguration of 
Homo-eroticia 
In William Freidkin’s To 
Live And Die In L.A. 


Hegemony In the Cinema (Moral leadership) 

The commercial Cinema’s depiction of homosexuality has 
been characterized from the painfully mawkish Midnight 
Cowboy and Crusin’, to the ludicrous Making Love and Bev- 
erly Hills Cop; with each film succeeding in confirming the 
ardent heterosexual’s narrow minded misconception of hom- 
osexuality and yet simultaneously satisfying his subversive 
and/or adolescent scopophilic urges of getting an intimate 
but distant glimpse of the homo-erotic. This detached 
involvement recalls the cinema’s early novelesque begin- 
nings as a kind of “peep show” arcade device revealing nude/ 
lude women (the Gaiety Girls Dancing, Edison laboratory) 
and slapstick L’arroseur arros¢e — Lumiéres, 1895. 

Whereas today films on homosexuality and/or made by 
homosexuals My beautiful Landerette, Kiss of the Spider 
Woman, Desert Hearts, have made great leaps in their depic- 
tion and representation of homosexuality. Their commercial 
appeal remains as questionable as their subject matter. 
Hence, the problem continues to be how to sell that which 
is subversive to the dominant ideology which uses (moral 
and intellectual) Hegemony to repress that which it considers 
dangerous to the “reproduction of the means of production,” 
be it homosexuality, terrorism, or radicalism (MOVE — 
and the recent Supreme Court ruling allowing states to 
declare sodomy illegal) atest to the vital function of hege- 
mony in the capitalist system. 

It is my contention that William Freidkin has found a 
lucrative and ingenious but counter-productive and exploi- 
tive aesthetic to market the homo-erotic in the hegemony 
controlled world of heterosexual consumer society whose 
morals identify homosexuality as a negative practice. This 
aesthetic found its crude beginnings in Freidkin’s Crusin’ 
but is perfected most notably in Freidkin’s To Live and Die 
InL.A. 

Freidkin conventionally and consistantly condemns the 
homo-erotic and transfigured homo-violent excursions in his 
films with sequences of heterosexuality (immediately follow- 
ing the scopophilic excursions into homo-erotic) which act 
as hegemonic signifiers and allows the “subversive” text to 
be marketed and consumed by the masses without ever 
attempting to enlighten or progressively simulate the masses 
about the decadent ideology which has created a society of 
intense homophobia, repression, and sexual guilt. 

‘The media (that is the system which mass distributes huge 
amounts of pre-selected information to the masses — The 
Cinema is its most costly extention) as a hegemonic device 
of coercion shapes our culture in the most powerful and 
effective way of which no other hegemonic extention (mil- 
itary, police, and legal system) can surpass — a constant 
bombardment that lulls the masses into passivity and detach- 
ment from pressing issues (reality). 
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Hegemony and Montage 

To best illustrate how Freidkin is following the constraints 
the dominant ideology demands upon the text and the artist 
—, forcing the formal language of the cinema to become a 
hegemonic function of the capitalist superstructure, editing 
becomes the key cinematic tool of this manipulation for the 
denial of the homo-erotic in To Live and Die in L.A. 

In one sequence the spectator is presented with a dance 
within which the dancers wear heavy make-up and costumes 
that creates ambiguity in the gender of the performers. This 
ambiguity is heightened by the up-tempo electronic music 
(Wang Chung) Geffen Records/W.E.A. and swift editing 
creating shots that last relatively 1 to 2 seconds apiece. Imme- 
diately following this sequence a Stead Cam™? tracks 
behind a character whose gender would seem to be male 
(due to the arch of the spine angular shoulder blades, short 
hair, and walk). When the seemingly male dancer kisses the 
male bad guy (Eric Masters played by William DeFoe) the 
heterosexual audience is shocked and repulsed by this sub- 
versive act — but Freidkin imposes a reverse shot that shows 
an actress’s face as she pulls off her wig and reveals long 
blond hair simultaneously breaking away from the kiss. The 
medium shot that Freidkin has cut-to also accentuates the 
breasts of the woman denying the homo-erotic (shocking/ 
repulsive) and confirming the heterosexuality (normality) of 
the narrative (a police-drama) and it’s characters." 

The audience was seduced by the content and form of the 
first images in the sequence (swift editing to produce and 
heighten gender ambiguity — an expensive Stead Cam™ 
used to secure the gaze of the spectator for the highest shock 
effect). Editing during the kiss functioned as a vowel/disa- 
vowel scopophilic valve. 

The spectator is shocked by what he sees as an expression 
of homo-erotic (two men kissing-vowel) and relieved when 
the reverse-shot reveals a woman as the “natural and legal” 
recipient of the man’s libidinal drives (disavowel of the 
homo-erotic).Editing thus becomes the fully manipulative 
gate-way to the spectator’s libidinal desires, The image 
becomes the transmitter of pleasure (make-up physical 
action of dancers) and the seducer of ideology (morality, 
capital — the hidden production of the glamorous image. 
The spectator identifies with the 35 mm image quality and 
electronic music as the ideal depictions of humanity under 
capitalism) The disavowel of an awareness of our inegali- 
tarian system for pleasure (libidinal) and capital (the costly 
“hidden” production of the “flawless” image). 

Freidkin’s aesthetic, as employed in To Live and Die in 
L.A., is a myriad of transfigured homoeroticia that must be 
disclaimed or morally corrected by the spectator and within 
the text itself for the highest acquisition of capital. Hege- 
mony has exercised a moral domination through editing in 
To Live and Die in L.A. — THE ARTIST’S PRODUCT 
MUST SELL. 


Logomorphic Hegemony in the Mise- 


en-Scene of Ridley Scott’s Bladerunner 


(the epistimological existence of the eternal capitalist 
structure) 


Pier Paolo Pasolini has stated that, “the filmmaker uses 
im-signs, visual representations of the world around him,” 
which in turn effect the spectator who is the eventual viewer 
of the aesthetic object. But a filmmaker can also transform, 
re-arrange, the world as we know it through the artifice of 
fiction. 

“Sometimes reality is too complex to be told . 

fiction interprets it in a form that makes it 

universal...” 

Jean-Luc Godard 
Alphaville - 1965 

Mise-en-scene (the re-produced physical objects within the 
frame) has a bi-polar semiological function. It can either 
express the negation of the external material world of the 
present by transforming the pro-filmic physical objects into 
distorted extremes, particularly in German expressionism or 
horror films. In The Cabinet of Dr. Calagari (Robert Wiene- 
1919) the sets are drawn out on cardboard — lines, and 
shapes, angular and disjunctive perspective is thrown 
eschew. The spectator’s view of the material referents of his 
own reality are veiled by the plasticity of the fiction. Hence, 
the spectator must “re” adjust his knowledge of the external 
world to the new “present-tense” creation of the internal 
world within the film as it unrolls pass the gate of the pro- 
jector. History and the present are “rewritten before our 
eyes in the controlled situation of the cinema. 

The mise-en-scene can also signify the existence of the 
prevailing hegemonic order of things as the camera can so 
easily recreate the eye’s own sense of perspective, line, 
shape, and form. This instantaneous visual, aural, and epis- 
temological agreement that can take place only so fluidly in 
the cinema also can imprison the filmmaker in his image’s 
own pre-existence. Hence, editing, sound, lighting, color, 
and various other special effects allow the filmmaker to over- 
come the all-ready-thereness of his composition. 

The cinema is trapped by it’s own present-tenseability. 
An old film must unroll pass the projector-gate at the same 
time as a new film. When any film signifies that its fiction 
must be interpreted as a futuristic or historical composition 
the gaping cleavage between the reception and the produc- 
tion of the text is disavoweled for the entertainment value 
of the construct. All the while the filmmaker and the spec- 
tator know that the film was created in 1986 (reality) but it 
is about 1930 (fiction). It’s up to the spectator to continue 
to deny the fact that the fiction which signifies its own tem- 
porality (1930) is only and can only be an expression of how 
history (or the future) is interpreted at the time of the film’s 
production (1986) by the filmmaker and the industry/state 
which the artist was allowed to create within. 
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Caligari: a villager falsely impris- 
oned for Cesare’s crimes. 


Negation and Resurrection of a Counter-Reading 

In this section I wish to suggest that the intense logo- 
morphic quality of Bladerunner mise-en-scene demands that 
the spectator interpret the text as an artist’s “‘re’”’-rendering 
of the ideology that binds us today or “At that time.” 

In Ridley Scott’s Bladerunner produced in 1983 (reality) 
the text signifies its temporality as 2019 36 years into the 
future of our advanced capitalist situation. It is significant 
to note that Intertitles are used to give us the temporality of 
the narrative before any of the expensive images are seen. 


Early in the 21st Century the Tyrell corporation 
advanced robot evolution into the nexus phase a 
being vitually identical to a human — known as a 
replicant. 

The nexus 6 replicants were superior in strength and 
agility, and at least equal in intelligence, to the 
genetic engineers who created them 

Replicants were used off-world as slave labor, in the 
hazardous exploration and colonization of other 
planets. 

After a bloody mutiny by a nexus 6 combat team in 
an off-world colony, replicants were declared illegal 
on earth — under penalty of death. 

Special police squads — Bladerunner units — had 
orders to shoot to kill upon detection, any trespassing 
replicant. 

This was not called execution. It was called 
retirement. 


Los Angeles 
November, 2019 
End Titles 
Bladerunner (1983) 


“Machines can ve neipful soma- 
fimes Thay can iso bes AG 
PUN Take my GEPER..J10 spent 
‘the evening letting it thres- 


I dort Know why » replicart would collect 
NEED mamoreel Couldn't Fi 


Ste wasn't quite a scream. 
‘There was a soe So: 


DotDs PropaDly lke Tyrall sid, trey 
iy Of it. But maybe my mind wage’ On Leon's etuFt 


Maybe It was on AWOTHER | ne one MACMEL Wet earlier On that andthe 


‘thet led it, her 


MUMBER was on the pack Interesting. 


wuncrumpl PONG | 
BEE Nothing that would nelp detmction ancratremart. 60 T decices Twas hungr) 


is done to reinforce the spectators interpretation of 
the ii as legitimate representations of a future reality, 
evoking the question Jean-Louis Baudry asked and answered 
in 1970 “... Does the technological nature of optical 
instruments, directly attached to scientific practice, serve to 
conceal not only their use in ideological products but also 
the ideological effects which they may provoke themselves? 
Their scientific base assures them a sort of neutrality and 
avoids their being questioned.”"' 

Whereas hegemony in the cinema (that is; the unques- 
tioning support and control of the dominant order of civil 
and political s 'y) as it is practiced within Bladerunner 
occurs, at a disturbing degree, on the logomorphic level of 
mise-en-scene. It is significant to note that the editing 
(pacing) of the film runs counter to the editing (pacing) of 
current films. The slower editing style forces the spectator 
to scan the content of the frame with a more attentive eye, 
but what he sees are synecdocal referents to the ideology 
which binds him. The film fails as a fully productive counter- 
ideological film or even a full investigation/analysis of what 
Scott thinks industrial technological capitalist society will 
regress too because of the films abrupt and anti-climatic 
romantic ending. Scott was forced (by the Ladd Company 
executives) to “tack on” this ending and add the voice-over 
after the film was screened to test audiences in San Fran- 
cisco. Here is a list of the corporate synedocal referents used 
within the film as they appear in the mise-en-scene of Blad- 
erunner’s recreated city scapes: 


1. Pan-Am 

. Koss Electronics 
. Coke-a-Cola 

. Atari 

. Polaroid 
R.C.A. 

. Budwieser 

. The Bell System 
. Slitchz Beer 

. Bulova 

. Jovan 

12. T.D.K. 

13. T.W.A, 


SS aM 
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The temporal clevage typically disavoweled with other 
commercial future-tense or science fiction films (Star W: 
Star Trek) is ruptured by the planted referents and adver- 
tising symbols of present day existing corporations and prod- 
any investigation of the rupture or Scott’s critical 
on capitalism are negated for a romanticism (very 
reminiscent of Godard’s Alphaville (1965) which succeeds) 
that is much out of date with the complexity of our present 
day culture and the cold impersonal culture “‘re”-created in 
Bladerunner. 

Moral and intellectual control (Hegemony) has been nar- 
ratively rendered in Bladerunner through the charactors in 
the fiction and the complex technology used to create the 
fiction. (Blue screens, mattes, models) The corporate sym- 
bols support the idea of an eternal capitalist structure that 
will exist in the future and certainly exists today. Hegemony 
has not only been logomorphically objectified in the mise- 
en-scene of Bladerunner but also upon the artist who has to 
create according to constraits of the corporate oligarchy, i.e. 
the dominant ideology. 


“But fiction is also defined in a more subtle way, 
ina fashion that relates to the always present power 
relation; namely by virtue of if and how well its 
content and vision coincide with the overall power 
structure (political social, and aesthetic) and the 
overall belief structure of society, culture, or master- 
culture in the context of which said fiction is written 
and exists.”” 
Ray Field Waller 
Toward Recognizing a Third World Literary 
Aesthetic.” 
Solid Ground-1986"* 


Hollywood’s View on Terrorism 
Hegemony as practiced within the dramaturgy of To 
Live And Die In L.A. and Back To The Future. 


he arena of art is tremendously important in terms 
of influencing people one way or another — for rev- 
olution or against revolution, for the status quo or 
against the status quo... .”” 


Art and polities 
pg. 221 Bullets, Bob Avakian (R.C.P.) 


‘Terrorism is considered one of the most subversive, hei- 
nous anathemas of our advanced capitalist ems. Random 
bombings, murders, kidnappings, a jackings by a fistful 
of organizing and elusive radicals strike a moral cord of 
ambiguity in the unsuspecting complacent American capi- 
talist subject who views his country as not an exploitive 
intimidating super power, but as a victimized, internation- 
ally cultivating, economically simulating, big brother to 
hopeless struggling countries in the Middle East, Africa, 
and elsewhere. 

The simplistic injection of this aggressive political action 
into the fictional narratives of commercial cinema (the dra- 
maturgy) is one attempt (by the bourgeosie elitists 
cise control of the cinematic apparatus and use it primarily 
to support the state and entertain the masses) to 
moral and legal rights of capitalist societies to crush the 
perpetrators of terrorism without ever inquiring into the 
practices of the dominant system which leads groups to strike 
out against the system in such violent ways 

Hegemony is revealed in the narratives of commercial 
cinema as well as their form. William Freidkin’s To Live 
and Die in L.A. and Richard Zemeckis’s Back To The Future 
place terrorism or the fictional suggestion of terrorism, 
within their narratives to bring the text closer to reality (that 
is the recent media-worthy events of the present-d: 
rorism, A.1.D.S., college, etc.) with a kind of diffused didac- 
ticism,"* to instill and secure the American ideological v 
about terrorism as a counter-productive criminal practice 
unreasoned and without cause. This view is supported by 
commercial films because there is never an attempt to inv 
tigate the causes of terrorism, but instead use the suggestion 
of terrorism as a didactic narrative device for the intense 
acquisition of capital and support of the state’s views. 

I will discuss the use of terrorism briefly in To L 
Die in L.A. because here it is used primarly for shock effect 
dispite its obvious didacticism. In Back to the Future, the 
use of terrorism requires intensive discussion for the violent 
political action is the primary narrative motivation for the 
entire film, Hegemony is practiced within the dramaturgy 
as the characters react and expound upon the hyperbolated 
“subversi situations in ways that are in keeping with the 
country’s political view of such actions and activists. 


Entertainment/Shock/Ideology 

In Freidkin’s To Live and Die In L.A. terrorism is pre- 
sented as a transgressive form of political nihilism without 
valid reas le the reason or cause the per- 
petrators give to j i 
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STEVEN SPIELBERG 


BROS. 
WFD TURE: 


RT ZEMECKIS. 


He was never in time 


Then one day 
he wast in his 
time at al. 


Opening scene of 
‘0 Live and Die In L.A. 
—Dec. 20, 1410 hrs. (title over shot of city at dawn — in 
time lapse photography) 
Shot of an American flag on a police escorted limousine 
heading a Procession to a hotel. Sound of Reagan giving a 
speech on taxation. There is a picture of Reagan in the 
background of one shot to reinforce the suggestion that the 
president is speaking at the hotel. A secret service man (the 
lead charactor of film William L. Peterson as Richard -----) 
folloy sus waiter on top a roof, There is a murdered 
(strangled) officer at the roof entrance. First blood was 
drawn by the suspicous waiter. 


Secret service man: Right there Fella! 
Waiter/Terrorist: I'm ready to die! 

SS man: Nobody's going to 
die, Look, you and I 
are going to go down- 
stairs and talk. 

Terrorist: Death to Israel and 
America and all the 
enemies of Islam. 

SS man: I understand, butI’m 
gonna put my gun 
away. Alright: we're 
gonna go tall 

Shot of man (SS man #2) climbing up the side of the bui 
the terrorists legs. 


ling underneath 


Terrorist: Tam a martyr. I will 
bomb myself on 
and all the enemi 
Islam. 


Terrorist blows himself up in an act of uselessness. 


SS man #1 Let's get out of here 
Jimmy, go play some 

cards, get drunk, 
SS man #2 I’m getting too old for 

this shit. 

—A gun is fired 
Credits begin to roll over shots of a scrapheap and 
people exchanging capital. 


SHE'S ON 

AN EROTIC 

TRIP IN TIME TO 
EXPERIENCE THE 


URTIMATE 
TABOO!, 
\ 


ause giv 
events transpiring in the hotel. Freidkin fulfills the 
functioning of the terrorist act by at first wivalizing 


of here . . ., go play some cards, get drunk” Freidkin fur- 
ther seals the futility of the action by never referring to what 
just transpired within the rest of the film. The terrorist action 
is hermetic, self destructive and accomplishes nothing nar- 
vely or in the external political sense. 
The exchange of capital has not ceased for a moment. If 
in assume that the purpose of terrorism is to halt the 
wheels of capitalism and the bourgeois consumer society it 
propells — to affect radical social, economic, political 
change. 

F in attempts not to dwell on the causes and effects 
of terrorism, but rather, he uses it’s visceral elements (mar- 
tyrdom, bombs, explosions) as a way to open his film with 
an unquestionable bang. The entertainment of the masses 
(fictional suggestion of the problem) has superceeded the 
education of the masses (investigation of the problem). Hege- 
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mony has been obj din the dramaturgy as the cinema 
is only part of the expensive media/state machine that feeds. 
so much, highly censored and visually pleasurable, ideolog- 
ical information to us all. 


America land of the free, home of the 


brave 

In Richard Zemeckis’ Back To The Future, Lybian 
Nationalists (as suggested in the narrative) in a Volkswagon 
steal plutonium with the aid of the scientist charactor: Doc 
(played by Christopher Lloyd). Later when the nationalists 
find out that Doc is using the plutonium for other efforts, 
they come back to kill him. The Ly 's shooting of the 
ientist (after he throws his gun away — first blood is drawn 
by the terrorists) is the dynamic which sets the narrative in 
motion. 

The film, like Bladerwmer, uses the logomorphic symbols 
and signs of capitalist/consumer society to endorse and prop- 
agate a nationalistic moralism for the “fruits” of American 
productivity. This moralism is supported by the act of the 
scientist throwing his gun away before the Lybians kill him, 
implying the immorality of terrorism against civilized bour- 
geosie Americans. 


The Lybian terrot function as the suggested “subver- 
sive” element which allows the film to didactically gla- 
mourize and reinforce the American ideology of eternal 
bourgeosie idealism through a conscious visualization of the 
valuable materials produced in capitalist’ society. Here 
(again) is a list of corporate logos and products as they appear 
in the film: 


1, Toyota (Foreign but still a cap- 
italist product) 

2. General Electric 

3. J.V.C. ‘ 

4. Kal Kan 

5. Burger King 

6 

7. 

8 


. Mountain Dew 
Yamaha 
les Diamonds 
9. Lite beer from Miller 
10. Diet Pepsi 
11. Burger King 
12. Sealtest 
13. Budwieser Light 
This product is shown 14. Popovov Vodka 
in connection with the — 15. Panasonic 
disintegration of morals 16. 
in the proleteroit. 17. 
18. J. C. Penny 
19. Good Year 
20. Nike 
21. Calvin Klein 
22. Sony 
23. Miller beer 
24. Coke 
25. Bell Telephone 
26. Van Halen (Warner Bros. 
Records/W.E.A. 
Corporation) 
27. Darth Vader (Lucas Film 
-T.D.) 
28. Sports (Huey Lewis and the 
News -------) 
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The specific use of this logomorphism in connection with 
the narrative serves to imply that the materials of capitalist 
society out weigh the chances and reasons for its overthrow 
or destruction, More than any other film Back To The Future, 
proves that all entertainmenvfiction is didactic; for the aes- 
thetic object is always arranged for the view of a spectator. 
Whereas the capitalist subject can easily see the counter- 
ideology (and therefore subversive) in a film like Red China’s 
Breaking with Old Ideas (1975) in Back To The Future the 
materials of capitalist so visually underlined” in 
the mis scene Lo create a materialist hegemony to crush 
the subversive terrorist suggestion that puts the film in 
motion, 

It is within the dramaturgy that a temporary subversiv 
element is implied in commercial cinema (not on the level 
of cinematic form) but hegemony is objectified in the mate- 
rials or morals of capitalist society, as they are skillfully 


“Before I could blink, Batty nad jerked my gun arm throughthe 


hole...end was Snapping two of my fingers like dry twigs.” 


manipulated around or by the charactors in the dramaturgy 
of the text. This hegemonic objectification forces a disavow- 
elment of the subversive element for the acquisition of capital 
and the support of the state, The logomarphism (materials/ 
corporations) shown in Back To The Future take on a moral 
and legitimizing imperative. They become the metaphoric 
foundations to justify American bourgeosie Ideals, morals 
and social misnomers to erase the capitalist subject's aware- 
ness of the class struggles within his society. 


Notes 


1. The trans/mitter of ideology (artist + industry = dominant ideology) and 
That is to the spectator who is seduced to participate 
tion of the message /content/ from the code ‘form’ 
rndant upon the dominant ideology as the referent 


the selducer of ideology 
in the unquestioning 
both of chick, are interdepe 
for their communicability) 


2. Joseph V. Femia, Gramsci’s Political Thought, (Oxford University Press, 


1981) p. 45 
i 


p.3. 


s 


society (third dimension). 


ization of the cinematographic institution. Bertrand Augst, 


New York, 1980) p. 251 
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¢ ideological predominance of a particular group of class. . . Gramsct's 
stress on cultural and intellectual factors underlies his celebrated doctrine of 
“hegemony’ (egemonia), or ideological ascendancy. He saw in a way that 
no previous Marxist had done that the rule of one class or group over the 
rest of society does not depend on the material power alone; in modern times, 
at least, the dominant class must establish tts own moral, political and 
cultural oalues as conventional norms of practical behaviour.” Ibid., p. 23, 


Tam not refering to spatial (first dimension) and temporal (second) perception 
but tothe transference of meaning; What the image communicates in capitalist 


The Defilement is also one of those ‘special effects’ ______and if one 
goes back far enough in the history of cinematographic codes, all were at 
some point perceived as such before they came to be stabilized in the social- 

rhe Defilement 
Into the Look, in Apparatus, edited by Hak Kyung Chu, (Tanum Press 


6. It follows that hegemony is the predominance obtained by consent 
rather than force of one class or group over other classes and whereas 
‘domination’ is realized, essentially, through the coercive machinery of 
the state, ‘intellectual and moral leadership’ is objectified in, and mainly 
exercised through civil society, the ensemble of educational, religious, 
and associational institutions. J. V. Femia, Gramsci's Political Thought, 
p. 24 
B. Augst, The Diefilement Into the Look, p. 251 

. Daniel Dayan, The Tutor-Code Of Classical Cinema, in Movies and 
Methods, edited by Bill Nichols (University of California Press, 1976) 
One conforms, on this theory, because it is convenient, because this is 
the way to insure the reciprocal conduct of others, which is a necessary 
condition of success in achieving one's owe goals, among them, the 
pursuit of wealth, material security, power, prestige, social acceptance, 
love and so on, An individual consents, then because he perceives no 
realistic alternative i.e., no other alternative which does not run the 
risk of diminishing or eliminating his satisfactions . 

J.V. Femia, Gramsci’s Political Thought, p. 40 

10. This expensive camera support system secures the gaze of the spectator 
upon the objec/charactor moving, as though freely suspended, thru 
planes of space. ‘The camera itself has become negated shifting ever so 
slightly with the movement of the object’charactor. 

11, Later in this scene we learn that this woman and another woman are 
lesbians — whose homosexuality is allowed to exist because of the 
capital they acquire at the end of the film which Freidkin suggests, 
legitimizes their lifestyle. 

12. Godard uses this phrase continuously during Hail Mary — suggesting 

is knowledge of this self evident truth — film is a uni-temporal acs- 
thetic object — at once trapped by its own present tenscability (recep- 
tion) and ideological manipulation at the time of its production 

13. Ideological Effects of the Basic Cinematographic Apparatus Jean-Louis 
Baudry (1970 - available in - Apparatus edited by Hak Kyung Chu - 
Tanum Press New York 1980) 

14. Solid Ground - A New World Journal - Spring 1986 This article is 
available in its entirety - by sending a self addressed stamped envelope 
and 3 dollar check or money order to Go-For-What-You-Know, Inc., 
4929 Scotten, Detroit, MI 48210 

15. That is moral, ideological, instruction told through charactors within 
the fiction rather than a single narrator as in many documentaries or 
industrial training films. 
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He was once simply STEVE ROGERS, who grew up in poverty on the Lower East Side of Manhattan dunng the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. His father having died when he was just a child, Steve had to work as a boy to help his 
mother support the two of them. 

During his late teens, Steve's mother died He took a low-paying job as a delivery boy to make ends meet. Then, one 
day in 1940, at a movie theater, Steve's eyes were opened to the reality of the evil spreading across Europe: Naz! 


Germany's relentless march of conquest! 


America had not yet entered World War II, but young Steve was fired with an idealistic passion to do anything he could 
to stop Nazi Germany and the other Axis tyrannies. He trjed to join the army, but he was far too frail and sickly to be 


. For tnewe months Steve Rogers received intensive physica! training, as well as instruction in rultary strategy and 
tactics, The ful story of this trasning penod has yet o be told. Finally. n March, 1941, Rogers met with Generas Prvipe 


AK real piece of Film 
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A tool of the State. 


Hail Mary Premiere in Detroit, Wednesday 
March 12, 1986 on the Campus of Wayne 
State University. 

The chanting went on ba on, “Hail Mary, Mother of 

od...” 


I envied Godard as over 200 Catholic, protesters led the 
media hype to help promote Hail Mary, Every show sold 
out, the waiting crowd engaged in pointless arguments with 
the protesters, I, myself, attempted to converse with the 
people who put their trust in blind faith. After making a. bf 
surreal remark to a young Catholic girl (I told her I was an 
Anarchist Atheist, I always went for Alliteration) she looked cy, 
me square in the eye and said, “I would burn you at the ails 
stake!”’ Now this film premiere took on a note of seriousness. 
Tyelled above the chanting, “Wait! Stop! Listen to me! This 
girl just said she would burn me at the stake. This is as 
stupid as, the witch trials. Didn’t even Jesus say turn the 
other cheek.” I backed away from the girl, my arms 
Stretched out, I knocked over their banner, “Go Ahead! 
Crucify me now, you bastards!” The police dragged me 
away, clubs in hand. I was told to settle down and leave, 
Some of the bigger Catholic cronies were starting fights. 
One man was severely kicked and beaten in the face after 
he yelled, “U.S. Out of Central America.” 

Overlooking these people, my only thought’ was STU- 
PIDITY REIGNS. I can only pray that enough stupid 
people are around to give me free publicity when my film 
premieres. 
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Icons of Abuse 
by Carolyn McCaughan 


The old Hollywood star system perpetrated the ideas that 
actors and actresses were living gods and goddi ind the 
system strove to maintain these divine images which were 
of course illusions. personifyed 
perfection and became living icons who served as role models 
for the mere mortals who adoringly admired and emulated 
them. It became commonplace for stars to promote products 
i s of attracti 
and manly virility 
re perneniaical in mov designed to encourage the au 
ence to identify with U rs appearance and behavior. 
However, these screen icons rarely lived up to their divine 
images. 

The most obvious example of recent monthes was the 
media revelation that Rock Hudson was dying of AIDS. 
Rock was apparently an extremely promiscuous bisexual 
with a penchant for young blond males. 

Ironically, Rock's screen image, that of the lady killer or 
the virile, manly man. Films like Pillow Talk depicted him 
as sexually obsessed with women, until the right girl came 
along. Rock’s sexual persuasion was one shared by many 
others in Hollywood. An interesting example of female bis- 
exuality is the story of the celebrated Marlene Dietrich. ee 
lene had her first stage succ in ii ngin; 
liule ditty entitled “My Best Girl Friend” which she sani 
to the plays leading lady, Margo Lion, A year later, about 
the time that Marlene met Josef Von Sternberg, she became 
involved with a notoriously lesbian night club singer named 
Clare Waldoff who greatly influenced Marlene; legendary 
voice and style of singing. After her arrival in Hollywood 
in 1930, Marlene became involved with the female writer 
Mercedes d’Acosta who favored masculine attire. Marlene 
had been dressing in drag for years in Berlin and a 
sensation at a Hollywood party by wearing a yac! 
anavy blue blazer and white bell bottom trousers 
issued pictures of Marlene in drag with the surprising slogan, 
“The woman even women can adore.” 

During this period in Hollywood, Marlene had affairs with 
numerous people, including Maurice Chevalier and Lili 
Damita, the first Mrs. ‘ol F n fall of 1936, 
Marlene made a trip to Paris to see Chevalier’s new show. 
Marlene was introduced to a young, and rogynous female 
named Frede, with whom Dietrich had an affair for the next 
two and a half years. Marlene even bankrolled an exclusive 
lesbian nightclub which Frede managed. During her affa 
ith Frede however, Marlene was simultancou: i 
's with French film star Jean Gabin and lesbian mil- 
lionheiress Jo Carstairs. Of course, Dietrich’s screen image 
was that of the tremely feminine, glamorous, love goddess. 
Subsequent affairs, with Cary Grant, Jimmy Stewart and 
Gary Cooper added to her legend of irresistable allure. 
Although Dietrich ct 
openly enjoyed her 
hibited product of a sophisticated post-war Europe and 
Europeans apparently accepted with ease her bisexuality. 
No so in America, where puritanical repression caused many 
stars including Rock Hudson to live secret bisexual lives, 
while portraying a manufactured heterosexual reality which 
the studios sold to the pul 
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Hollywood not only created sexual icons, but also parental 
archetypes, which for many represented role models of 
parent and child relationships. Famous stars posed for pub- 
'y photos with their children, appearing to be ideal par- 
ents. Yet, a significant number of the children of stars are 
bitter, neurotic and even suicidal. In recent years, tell-all 
biographies of stars written by their children have exposed 
the neglect and abuse which often characterizes the lives of 
“star children.” A most strikingly ironic example is the c: 
of Joan Crawford. Crawford won the 1945 Academy Award 
for Best Actress for her work in the melodrama Mildred 
. She portrayed the self sacrificing mother who strug- 
gled and slaved to make a better life for her daughter. 
Mildred attempts to gratify all of her daughters desires for 
a bourgeosie existence. Mildred even marries a man she 
doesn’t love to provide a socially acceptable father for Vida, 
her daughter. But the ungrateful Vida has an affair with the 
stepfather (sleazily rendered by Zachery Scott) and then kills 
him. A devoted scapegoat, Mildred is even prepared to take 
the rap for her daughter's crime. 


How ironic that Crawford should win an Oscar for por- 
traying the devoted mother when in actuality she was a child 
abuser who ignored and abused her adopted children. The 
truly tragic element in the story is that Joan was herself an 
abused child who was sexually molested by her ‘stepfather’ 
at age seven. An early life of back breaking work and de: 
perate poverty impelled Joan into show business. She did 
whatever she had to do to be successful and she succeeded, 
but the struggle left its mark. She became a perpetual actress, 
always pretending and she became a compulsive drinker, 
smoker and house cleaner, Nothing in her house could ever 
be too clean. The price of stardom can be very costly to the 
human spirit. Hollywood studios reinforced the idea of the 
stars as superior beings in all ways, including as parents. As 
usual the image and the reality were vastly different. 

Although the made divinities out of actors and actres: 
they were also quick to destroy the careers of those who 
displeased them. The stars themselves were merely images 
to the super powers who ran the major movie companies. 
Ifa star's luster became tarnished by unpopularity or scandal 
the executives were quick to get rid of has-beens or anyone 
who didn’t measure up at the box office. 

The recent revelations about the mysterious William De: 
mond Taylor murder elucidate the devious methods used 
by the studios to eliminate stars. In 1922, William D. T: 
the president of Hollywoods Directors’ Guild 
dead, Although his houseman claimed Taylor died of a stom- 
ach hemorrhage, a small bullet hole was ‘found in his back. 
The ensuing scandal revealed that Taylor had had affairs 
with numerous leading ladies, including Mabel Normand 
and Mary Miles Minter, a Mary Pickford type starlet. The 
scandal destroyed the careers of Minter and Normand. How- 
ever, the case remained unsolved until director King Vidor 
decided to make a film of the murder case. In the proce: 
of researching the case, Vidor discovered who the murderer 
was and also that Paramount Studio utives had delib- 
erately introduced false clues in order to destroy the careers 
of Normand and Minter, so they could terminate their con- 
tracts. Vidor kept his findings secret, true to Hollywood 
form. The truth was accidently discovered by a writer who 
was doing research for a biography of Vidor. The studios 
action in this case were typical of the callous disregard for 
stars who didn’t earn enough at the box office. 
he real gods of Hollywood rarely appeared on screen, 
they omnipotently controlled peoples lives from behind the 
scen were mere puppets to be 
used and discarded as soon as they were no longer profitable. 
The studio Altives ctured and manipulated 
images of gods and goddesses for pure profit. The studios 
created and destroyed lives and careers to suit their own 
purpo: ing the icons which they created and 
also abusing the percepsions of the eager audience who 
wanted to worship living gods. 
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Thank you, Julia Adams, for letting us pro- 
tend we're lucky you—on a date with Rock 
Hudson, From the thrilling moment he ar- 
rives to pick you up until he kisses you 
goodnight, we're going to Invade your 
dream and make believe it belongs to us 


No matter whom Rock marries... 
neither he nor Julia Adams will ever forget 


this one big night in their lives 


Terry Gilliam Speaks 
Out Against Hollywood 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The well publicized Hollywood re-cutting of Brazil 
led Terry Gilliam to make a stop at Wayne State University to promote the 
film. The well planned publicity stunt urged Paul Fallon to ask him this 
‘one question to which he replied at length, 


Paul Fallon: 


Considering a lot of your problems with the studio — over Brazil — do you think that it’s possible in the entertainment world 


where profit is the prime motive, for art to exist? 
Terry Gilliam 


I think the wierd thing about Film and the way everybody 
goes into them has to understand it is this strong hybrid art 
that requires vast amounts of money to get stuff on the 
screen. We were lucky — I dislike the Studio System 
intensely — the people you end up dealing with, and talking 
to, and having meaningful discussions, with are people you 
wouldn't normally choose to do that, if you were in any 
other field or activity, but they sit on the money and you 
end up having to talk with them. 

Python was lucky — we were able to grow supported by 
sic — Holy Grail and Jabberwalky were done with 
Pink Floyd and Led Zepplin money and record companies 
and they made lots of money and they need to Bet rid of 


it some didn’t have to spend a lot ine: in meaningful dis- 
cussions, We just made our films. And the films worked. 
And it grew to Brazil. | mean, Time Bandits ana Life of 
Brian, George Harrison gave us the mone! 
pop music shit doin’ it. That was moving into vig 
And the pressures became slightly more acute. Especially 
on Time Bandits because we finished the film. Actually, 
originally George wasn’t going to put up the money, we were 
gonna raise it in Hollywood. The script was around and 
everybody said no it’s too British. People are interested in 
a film that all the family could go and see. We can’t do that. 
4 epted wisdom was there’s horror films, there’s space 
s, and ---- And each one has a separate audience and 
none of them seems ever to crossover. I think it’s called 
crossover now, isn’t it 

at was in control of the fact that any one could enjoy 
the film. And so they wouldn’t give us the money. So George 
had to put up the money again and even with the finished 
film we went around to the studio and they all turned us 
down — so it seemed to me that if those were the minds 
running the places I didn’t want to spend the time talking 
to them. The film, in the end got out and was a big success 
and that led to getting the money for Meaning of Life and 
ultimately Brazil. The way it works is if you make a lot of 
money for the system out there, they really love you. Mean- 
ing of Life was a beneficiary of Time Bandits and its success, 


AD Rd 


and they couldn’t wait to give us the money — we didn’t 
even give them a script. We've never understood what we've 
done before. It’s always worked. Let’s not have any mean- 
ingful discussions. Let’s just have money. We'll tell you the 
tile. If you really push us. Then the bargaining got really 
tough and we had to admit that it was about fish and then 
they gave us the money (laugh) and that was all. 
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Brazil was harder. To get the money, but again it happens 
in strange ways. It never happens in any way I would under- 
stand in the outside world. One of th factors in getting 
money for Brazil was turning down Enemy Mine. which at 
that time was the number one project at 20th Century Fox. 
They'd fallen in love with this film, it had everything in it, 
brotherhood in outer space, everything we ever wanted to 
say and I was the director I was told. The Director would 
be bigger than Speilberg and Lucas put together and they'd 
obviously gone down the list and found my name down there 
somewhere and rather than saying it was number 99 on the 
list they elevated me to the number one position, they've 
got to I mean it’s the | film you got to have the number one 
Director in turn doing it. So suddenly I’m the number one 
director in Hollywood. I turned it down which really con- 
fused them because I wanted to do something else. So the 
something else must be even better than the number one 
film. That the number one Director wanted to do. They re- 
read Brazil, which they'd already read and turned down and 
decided it was a terrific film now. And in delight of this new 
knowledge it’s just a very strong way of working we happen 
to be... it’s just the way money arrives in your pocket 
sometimes in Hollywood. That happened and the Cannes 
Film Festival was coming up and they were all going to be 
coming to Cannes and they wanted to talk to me there. The 
Meaning of Life was a big hit at Cannes. It was the only 
funny film in the festival. And everybody was delighted to 
have something they could enjoy and laugh at. And we were 
the talk of the Festival. And somehow when you get an 
executive out of his beautifully appointed office and get him 
out in the real world, especially a real world like the South 
of France where the sun is shining and the wine is flowing, 
and there are human beings around the place, it’s really nice 
they become very ----able (laugh) and I ended up getting a 
suite in the Carton Hotel doing the entire film, I did Brazil, 
took me two hours I actually was able to do it shorter than 
the finished film. But I took several nodding executives. 


Brazil 


They were nodding off (weren't nodding in a grewent chuc- 
kle they were falling asleep. I did the whole film and they 
should be cause I was sort of bouncing around. They thought 
it was a wonderfully entertaining thing and it wouldn’t at 
all be disturbing or dark or any of those things and they 
said “oh we're keen now to give you the money.” So we 
ended up with two studios fighting to give us the money 
which was wonderful they're all so macho. The only thing 
they understand is betraying the other guy. They then pro- 
ceed to try and give us more and more money, (laugh) Hope- 
fully we ended up with two studios and 15 million dollars 
i s. And, it’s madnes body in this kind of 
the business would behave like that, and yet that’s the way 
it works. It’s a strange combination. It doesn’t make sense. 
Alright. 
Editor’s Note: He never answered the question. 
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INTERVIEW SAM RAIMI 


This interview was recorded on 3-14-86 at the offices of 
Renaissance Pictures in Ferndale, Michigan. 


Christian Gorre — When you have to get money for a 
movie, do you think that has an influence on how the movie 
turns out? 

Sam Raimi — Yes, absolutely. When you go to independent 
investors you can pretty much make any type of picture you 
want, if they believe in the concept. When you go to a 
company like De Laurentiis Entertainment, where we are 
making Evil Dead , the sequel to Evil Dead 2, you must 
make a marketable commodity that can be released in 800 
theaters nationwide. Which means not a picture like the 
original Evil Dead. 

CG — Which was banned? 

SR — It was banned in England and West Germany. 

CG — I bet that helped the movie, didn’t it? 

SR — It hasn’t yet been rereleased in England, so I can’t 
say that it’s helped. If it ever clears completely in England, 
I bet it will sell pretty well and same in West Germany. 
They did win the original court case now in England, to 
clear it through censorship, but it hasn't yet gotten a new 
clearance to be rereleased 
CG — Would you say Evil Dead has a cult film status? 
SR — I guess cult means small but fanatical... um... 
and there because it was successful on a wider basis, I can’t 
say that it has a cult following. I think it was more of a 
mainstream success there. And then elsewhere, like in the 
United States where it has a much smaller . . . it performed 
not as strong at the box office where a small group of people 
do continually watch the picture . . . I guess you could call 
that a cult following. The excessive violence and gore in Evil 
Dead, limited its theatrical release in the United States unlike 
the United Kingdom and Japan. 

CG — Do you think recent horror films have progressed as 
far as the ‘gore’? 

SR — [ think that the on-camera allowable violence for an 
R-rated picture has increased,f they’re allowing much more 
now than they used to, the Motion Picture Rating Associ- 
ation of America, the M.P.A.A. 

CG — Movies today seem to have a general sameness, was 
XYZ Murders just too different? I know it was never released. 
SR—It really a wildy. It was very different, but unfor- 
tunately what’s happened is Embassy Pictures, who made 
the movie, the week before shooting they replaced all my 
actors with more mainstream, known actors. They 
demanded changes in the script. They took the picture away 
from us as soon as we were done shooting so that they could 
recut it in their own style. They put a new beginning and 
ending on the picture so they could make it more mainstream 
and appeal to a wider audience. They made us cut out all 
the things that they thought were too extreme for a main- 
stream audience. What they were saying was ‘you've made 
a cult picture we don’t want another Evil Dead, what we 
want is a picture n release in 1200 theaters. T! 
taken the picture, they've recut it, they dumped my mu: 
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and rescored it with a kind of silly tune. It’s a completely 
different picture that now in my opinion no longer appeals 
to the cult audience, and maybe I did make that mistake 
and make it for a cult audience. It no longer appeals to them 
because all the absurdities and things that go too far are 
gone. I don’t think it could have ever appealed to a wide 
audience. So I think basically what they’ve done is cut its 
balls off and put a happy face on it. It was the worst expe- 
rience of my life, it was terrible. 

CG — Wow, having that corporation just come in and take 
control of your artistic expression. This is what I'm frus: 
trated about, as a filmmaker, tell me more about 
SR — Well I have to say that I knew going in that they had 
the right to recut the picture, because it said in the contract, 
they have final cut. But I was very naive about it and I 
thought that they would just let me make the picture and 
then give it to them and release it. But, as it turned out they 
hadn’t even read the script, Norman Lear and Jerry Par- 
encheau, and only after they saw the first cut of the movie 
did they read the script, realize that it didn’t appeal to a 
wide audience and then go nuts on the picture, basically. 
CG — Is there a director's cut that exi 
SR — No, I don’t have one. 

CG — Will we ever get to see the happy-face version that 
the corporation put together? 

SR — The corporate version is coming out via Columbia 
Pictures, but I have to say, I can’t highly recommend it. 
[I'm not sure what it’s about, or who it’s intended for. 
Because I don’t think it will please the cult audiens 
doesn’t make enough sense, as it is, in this new hackneyed 
way to please a mainstream audience or any audience. It’s 
some strange conglomeration of mish-mash,. But. . . 
uh... now we are making Evil Dead 2, which is another 
rock’em sock’em roller coaster ride of fear, the audience will 


s? 


Sam Raimi as Charles Manson. 


hopefully like it. We've sold out a little bit, we are making 
it R rated. But actually . . . I don’t want to disgust them I 
just want to entertain them and frighten them. And it will 
be more of a challenge for me to do it with less ‘gore’. Which 
should be interesting. 

CG — I want to talk about Evil Dead 2 later, but tell me 
about your work as an actor. You played a Nazi in Cleveland 
Smith; how did you prepare for your role as Charles Manson 
in Thou Shalt Not Kill? 

SR — Uh... I chewed pebbles. How did I prepare for 
that role? I would rehearse the lines, like any actor does 
before the part. I just read them over and over and I would 
try different inflections on the different lines, until I found 
a style of talking that worked. So, I guess like most actors 
do just rehearsal and refinement and try to bring it all 
together on camera. I love acting, it's really e: t's fun. 
CG — You seem to be a natural at it, especially the Nazi 


SR — | like hamming it up anyways. Anytime they let me 
ham it up I’m happy. 

CG — So, let’s talk about Evil Dead 2 then, what's hap- 
pening with that? Did you really have to like kiss Dino's ass 
to get the money, based on the fact that XYZ Murders was 
a commercial failure? 

SR — Actually it wasn’t a commercial failure. It’s made 
money in France, where it just opened. It’s made a lot of 
money for Embassy Pictures in their overseas sales. But I 


.-uh. . . it baffles me. They've already made 
a lot of money on the movie. They broke even . . . they 
made . , . like fifty percent of their investment in overseas 


sales. With their sale to HBO, I’m assuming they made 
another twenty five percent, and their sale to Embassy Home 
Entertainment I’m assuming they've broken even, and now 
they've got . . . they've sold the picture to Coke and Colum- 
bia and I’m assuming they’ve made a profit. So they haven’t 
lost money. But if it had lost money, it may have been 
difficult. But since it still, somehow made money, not that 
I think it deserves to, ... um... it wasn’t hard for me 
to get another picture. 


CG — You're in pre-production right now, where will you 
be shooting? In Detroit or — 
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SR — Evil Dead 2 is going to be shot down in North Car- 
olina. And that’s because De Laurentiis Entertainment 
Group wants all their movies down there so that they can 
basically keep their eye on what’s happening because they're 
producing so many. We start shooting May 19th which is 
coming up fairly soon. The movie's almost completely casted 
and about eighty percent of the picture will be shot down 
there and about twenty percent will be shot here in Detroit, 
all the special effects, stop-motion sequences, and some of 
the blue screen work, plus we'll edit here and sound the 
picture here. This is where it was written and we did our 
bulk of casting here. Bruce Campbell stars again, as a young 
an again battling the terrors of the supernatural and Robert 
Tappert will be producing. So that should be fun. 

CG — What is your personal statement in your films? 

SR — Well, my goal is to entertain the audience, that’s 
really my only goal. And it’s out of selfish motives, becau 
I like sitting in an audience . . . I like sitting with an audi- 
ence at any movie and being an audience member and watch- 
ing a great picture and being part of them when they scream 
or laugh or cheer or what have you. Anything that elicits a 
great response from the audience, I like. And what I like 
even more than that is being the author of those particular 
pieces of entertainment that frighten and entertain and then 
being in the audience because you think, ‘‘Gee, not only am 
I here to experience this wild enthusiasm but I had a part 
in it, in creating it.” It’s a very thrilling experience. And 
second to that, on like a sub-level, I like the intricacies and 
the specific nature of film, filmmaking. The proce: 
nates me. 


L 
AD 


CAN THEY BE STOPPED? 


CG — Is there something that you'd like to do that you 
can’t do? Or if you could do anything you want, what would 
it be? 

SR — Well, the truth is I'm making Evil Dead 2 to not only 
entertain the audience but because I think it’s... uh... 
well that’s a tough question, I don’t have an answer for the 
question right now. 

CG — Yeah, because based on the fact that Evil Dead 2 is 
guaranteed to make a lot of money, do you think you'll have 
more freedom after that to possibly say on the next project, 
y'know, I wanna do . . . would you do Evil Dead 3 or would 
you do something like . . . uh a little more like XYZ Mur- 
ders, something that wasn’t commercial? 

SR — Well, more than anything I want to be making pic- 
tures the rest of my life. So, I look to Evil Dead 2 as a 
necessary thing to do because I wanted to make a movie that 
would be generally accepted by a wider audience and make 
some money, that I could turn around and possibly 
approach a project, any project I wanted and try and get 
that done a litte easier, than what otherwise have been the 
case. But what I want to do is thrill and entertain the audi- 
ence, I’m always into doing it in new and different ways. 
Pil try and do that a lite differently in Evil Dead 2. yalthough 
Evil Dead has been done before, I think the sequel i isa litle 
different in many respects. And I’m interested in trying to 
make it as different as I can than the original Evil Dead yet 
still maintain those elements I hope the audience enjoyed in 
the first one, As far as what I like in film, I like the . . . 
what I like about the filmmaking process is the magic of the 
technology that, these pictures that are taken, 24 each 
second, and the concept of recording synchronous sound 
along with it to in a sense, record reality, the visual and 
sound reality of a situation, and then be able to replay it, in 
any pai lar order or speed, just thrills and fascinates me, 
I think it’s incredible. There’s something magical about that. 
They can have magical effects replaying any particular reality 
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that you choose at any particular speed, with any particular 
background music. You can create some beautiful and ter- 
rifying images to thrill and horrify popcorn eating audiences. 
I love eating popcorn at the theater. 

CG — Me too. 

SR — Y’know what I love at the theater the most is getting 
Popcorn and before the curtain comes up there’s like an 
in the theater. I love waiting for that first preview 
at five minutes in there is a great time. The 
pos bilities are unlimited. 

CG — Yeah, I love seeing previews, and I always sit in my 
seat like this — way down and make sure no one sits in front 
of me — It’s terrible because I think that whole experience 
is being lost to home video. 

Their effect is so much more powerful because they 
are so large. Because anytime you Project any of these illu- 
ities on a screen that is 20 times bigger than your- 
self, it instantly has a much more intensified power. People 
always like going out. I think theaters will be around for a 
while. I think that their nature is going to change though. 
I think that film prints are going to go out and I think 
eventually that you're going to have theaters that will project 
a video image of whatever the hottest picture is that day, 
they'll be showing that. They won't be stuck with a print 
on a 2 week deal, and have to pay for shipping charges and 
projectionist charges. They'll just punch up whatever the 
computer tells it is the highest grossing picture that day and 
ivll be on the giant screen, basically. Via satellite they’ Il be 
beaming these. 

CG — Yeah, Lucas said something like that. And they 
wouldn't even have 35mm cameras, they’d have super-sen- 
sitive video cameras that you would . . . the director could 
to home that night and edita rough cut on laser disc. Which 
is exciting but I don’t know how accessible that would be 
to someone like myself who is still ying to make small 
films. 


XYZ Murders changed to 
Broken Hearts and Noses 
and now the title 

is Crimewave. 


New expensive sets for Evil Dead 
2. What lurks within the cabin? 


Bruce Campbell again 
stars in Evil Dead 2. 
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SR — Well, it always filters down to all levels of production, 
to all levels of filmm: 's, with all levels of budget. Tech- 
nical advances always seem to work to everybodys advan- 
tage, except the people who invested heavily in the previous 
technology. , 

CG — (Laughs) Well, I’m out of questions — 

y that I’m... uh I appreciate the 
. And I'm definitely into what’s 
happening and definitely into trying to see these new pictures 
by these new filmmakers like yourselves and probably a 
number of these . . . your subscribers of your magazine. 
Because I’m sure a number of them are filmmakers, be it 
super 8, be it video. ‘Cause I’m a big fan and I know that 
now there are probably 400 seventeen to twenty one year 
old filmmakers out there that are about to burst onto the 
scene with some really interesting pictures. And I'll just say 
that I’m rootin’ for them and. . . uh there’s room, if 
you can make a good picture, go for it and I’m the first to 
applaud. And I'll also say one final thing and that is, the 
error that I’ve made, that I’m guilty of, that I'd advise these 
new young filmmakers is, don’t forget the story. The story 
is the root of all good films, I think, as opposed to flashy 
imagery. A good story is the root of a great picture. If these 
filmmakers can concentrate on their story skills and bring 
them to their filmmaking, I think that they'll have a won- 
derful union of ideas both visually and conceptually. And 
I'm very excited for the future. 


INTERVIEW JOSH BECKER 


AND 


SCOTT SPIEGEL 


This interview was recorded on 3-6-86 at the offices of 
Action Pictures in Ferndale, Michigan 
Christian Gorre — Tell me about independent filmmaking 
in Detroit and what problems you guys came up against 
when you were trying to get Siryker’s War started? 
Josh Becker — Moncey. 
Scott Spiegel — Yeah. 
JB — People don’t understand investing in motion pictures 
in Michigan since it’s not one of the larger industries in 
Michigan. Investing in a motion picture is a high risk thing 
to begin with, but in Michigan, nobody understands so you 
gotta convince them first about . . . know . . . movies and 
then about your project. And I'd say one of the unfortunate 
aspects is clichés have permeated the country. So that the 
average investor, if there is such a thing and I don’t think 
there is, but the average person that you approach to invest 
automatically says certain things. Like the first thing they 
say, all of ’em, every one of ’em, “Is ita porno film” “Gosh, 
I heard there's a lot of money in that.” | mean where they 
are getting these facts from I don’t know. I don’t think there 
is a lot of money in porno films but that’s what they say. 
Isn’t that right — 
SS — Oh, no first they 
film.” Horror and who 
Laugh. 
JB — Whore film, who in the world ever called a porno 
film a whore film. Anyway — 
SS — As if porno films are the only ones that you can do 
when you're first starting out and the ones that make the 
most money. 
CG — Well the fact is that the porno industry does make 
more than Hollywood, in terms of money. 
JB — Well, that may be true, I don’t know, but that’s your 
first question, your second question is, “Does it have a lot 
of violence in it?” Well, when we started off trying to sell 
Cleveland Smith, which is a comedy, we had to say no to 
the first one and no to the second one. When you say no to 
those two things, you can pretty much wrap it up, they're 
not going to invest. So after a year, year and a half of trying 
to push Cleveland Smith we finally switched over to Stryker’s 
War, which is in fact loaded with violence, has a bit of sex 
in it too. And when they said, “Does it have violence?” we 
said “Oh boy, does it!” “Well, tell me about it.” Suddenly 
you've hit them on some level they can understand. And I 
think that it’s kind of a shame, all in all, that one has to 
revert to. . . violence, in its purest form, if you want to get 
financing. Personally, it didn’t bother Scott and I particu- 
larly because . . . y’know . . . I mean it wasn’t like we hate 


+ “Oh, horror film, it’s a whore 
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films with violence, we kind of enjoy them if they are done 
well. So... y’know . . . if you are going to get in with like 
a legitamate, interesting drama, you're in real trouble, Not 
only are you in real trouble on the investment end but if 
you can make the film, you're in bigger trouble trying to 
sell it. ‘Cause nobody in the world wants to buy that kind 
of thing. 

CG — Right. 

JB — I mean, we got to the American Film Market, well I 
realized the same thing in Milan, we realized it again at the 
American Film Market that if we only had about twice as 
much action as we had, we’d have been ina lot better shape. 


CG — Really. 

JB — Because the minute it hits a dialogue scene, they all 
stand up and walk out. 

CG — You're kidding — 

JB— No, I said, “Wait you need dialogue scenes.” But the 
minute they hit a dialogue scene, they were out. And I was 
saying, “Please God, make my bar fight move up about 
twenty minutes.” And you suddenly realize just what these 
buyers want. They want The Terminator, they want Rambo. 
They want something that is action from beginning to end. 
And if they don’t get it, then they'll stand up and walk out 
and go look for it in another movie, Because there’s 14 films 
screening at the A.F.M. at the same time, or in Milan there’s 
28 films screening at the same time. So they have a reason 
to stay in a film for no longer than ten minutes, they get the 
sense of it, and of course a lot of times they'll walk in the 
middle, get ten minutes of dialogue scenes and go, “This 
has nothing to do with what my people want.” And you're 
going, “Ha, stick around for another ten minutes or so, the 
last three reels are all action.” They don’t get it when they 
walk in and walk out. By the way, if you shoot in monoch- 
rome, you can be sure no one will buy your film. 

CG — I know, but that’s my film, we can talk about that 
later. Do you think Detroit is supportive of its filmmakers 
or do you have to leave this town in order to make it? 

JB — To get your first film going. I mean if you want to 
keep going in the film industry — 

SS — This is not the place to be. 

JB— ‘Cause the money’s not here. Filmmaking is an expen- 
sive ordeal, you gotta go where the money is. The money 
happens to be located out west. 

CG — California. 

JB — Yeah. 

CG — Uhhh. 

JB — I mean let’s fact it, legitimately the money is located 
in New York. Because that’s where all the big shots of the 
film industry are, on Wall Street. But, like, Hollywood's 
the factory town. Hollywood's where they make the pictures. 
So you can’t go right to those guys ‘cause they’re talking 
hundreds of millions, you gotta go to the guys that are talking 
in millions. 

CG — So, how did you guys raise the funds to produce 
your films, include your early films and Stryker’s War? 

JB — Well, get it going way back, Scott’s early films were 
financed because he was one of the few kids his age who 
had a job. And uh . . . That’s how Scott made a lot of his 
early films, course it was nice to work with Scott ‘cause he 
always had money. 

Laugh 

JB—Uh.. . I mean like, when we did the first version of 
Stryker’s War in 1980, we went out, we started a limited 
partnership, and sold $150 shares, raised $1500, which 
wasn’t enough to finance the movie and then I ended up 
putting in 500 bucks, Scott ended up putting in 500 bucks 
or whatever, Bruce ended up putting in 500 bucks. And 
y'know a lot of the money I have to say that I’ve put into 
movies over the years I’ve finagled out of my parents, 
y'know, out of my dad’s friends, out of my relatives, y’know 
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Marines vs. the Manson Clan 


CG — How'd you get the money for Siyker’s War, because, 
what was the budget on that it must’a been — 

JB — $200,000. 

CG — How did you get $200,000? 

JB — Every person we ever met in our whole lives. Uh. . . 
and basically due to the fact that Scott worked at a grocery 
owned by Chaldeans, he was connected into the Chaldean 
community, Well, they own all the party stores around and 
we hit a lot of them, y'know, cause Scott knows a lot of 
them — 

SS — Right and they were first hit up for Evil Dead and 
declined. 

CG — Then they saw the success of Evil Dead? 

SS — In one way or another. How would you want to term 
that, I mean the success as far as investors is another story 
but in terms of box office . . . 

CG — It wasn’t successful as far as investors? 

JB — It broke even last week. 
CG — You saw geat box office epors: It was the biggest 
video rental in England. 

JB — 1983. 

CG — It’s a big video hit. They don’t get percentages off 
that at all? 

JB — Yeah, they do. 

SS — They've pretty much been interested even way before 
that so that — 

JB — Well they financed. . . 
them on the earlier pictures. 
CG — Like Cleveland Smith and The Blind Waiter and what 
was the one with the lawn mower? 

SS — Toro, Toro, Toro. 

CG — Right, those were 16mm right, Cleveland Smith and 
Toro, Toro, Toro? 

JB — Yeah, The Blind Waiter is Super 8. 

CG — So you just basically hit up everyone you knew, a 
couple thousand here, a couple thousand there? 

JB— Right. 


‘we got some financing from 


Stryker’s War — titled for overseas release, “Thou Shalt Not Kill”. 


CG — You've got Michael Wiese’s book 1 see. 

JB — It’s a helpful book, it’s inspiration to get you out of 
the short market. 

Laugh 

JB — “We've had the most successful short film of all time 
and we didn’t make our money back.” So you go “I’m not 
doing shorts.” 

CG — Now there’s nothing, you can’t see shorts anywhere. 
JB — No MTV and the music videos ruined it. 

CG — Yeah, which would be an ideal market for them to 
show, but they don’t support that do they? 

SS — Not at all. 

JB — But y’know we did reasonably alright on Cleveland 
Smith. We sold that pretty well, we might have even come 
near to breaking even on that picture. 

CG — If ET and Jesus Christ had a fight who do you think 
would win? 

SS — Oh, spare me the gory details. 

JB — Rambo. 

CG — Rambo? OK. 

SS — ET and Jesus . . . first of all let’s clarify Jesus Christ 
doesn’t exist and never . . . no I’m just. . . I mean ET. 
JB — I vote for Rocky. 

SS — You should rephrase that. How about if ET and F/ 
X got in a fight? 

CG — Yeah, who would win? 

JB— FX. 

Laugh 


CG — I'll go on to the next question. I noticed in Sryker’s 
War there were examples of . . . what’s it now called Thou 
Shalt Not Kill Except. That's the new title of the film in 
domestic release and formerly titled? 

SS — No, it may change again for domestic release. 

JB — No, it is what it is presently. 
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Josh Becker 


CG — OK, in that film I noticed there were elements of 
misogyny, the one part where that girl steals his wallet and 
he finds out it’s her later. It’s like, “You bitch” and he kicks 
her and there are a couple other parts — 

JB — Oh, he beats the girl over the head with the garbage 
can lid? 

CG — Yeah, things like that. You know they deserved it 
but there was violence towards women. Do you think — 
JB — We just trying to, wait a minute, we are just trying 
tobe... 

CG — This is... 

JB — I want to answer it. 

CG — OK, yeah I’m not finished yet. 

JB — Oh you're not finished yet. 

CG — So I noticed these are examples of misogyny in your 
films, are you saying something about yourself in this or do 
you think this is just a reflection of how women are treated 
in films? 

JB — No, it has nothing to do with the how women are 
treated in films. We decided that it was wrong to only per- 
petrate violence on males. Nobody says a word if you kill 
all men in your movies. 

SS — And all women are not good. 

JB — We were just trying to be a little bit more even about 
the whole thing. 

CG — Right, and when the girl does die in the movie you 
feel that she deserves it because she was such a cunt. 

JB — Well she tried to kill people. 

SS — She did kill people. 

JB — But it’s one of those things like in a movie you can 
make fun of white people and no one will ever say anything 
but the minute you make fun of a black person they'll call 
you a rascist. For instance, this idea we're talking about now 
where the villain of the piece we’re considering casting 
Robert Rickman. 

CG — Who played Johnson in Stryker’s War. 


JB — Yeah, the big guy, the Mr. T. look-alike. We're con- 
sidering him because he is one bad lookin’ dude and we've 


already had a couple of comments like “You can’t a 
black person as the villain, people will call you a racist.” So 
he shouldn’t get the work so that we're not called racists. 


And that’s what a lot of it comes down to it's like “Well 
then don’t hire black people because you don’t want to get 
into the problem of being called a racist. Well I would rather 
give Robert Rickman the work. Hey he played the good guy 
in this film why can’t he play the villain in the next film. 
But its the same thing. You can perpetrate violence on males 
forever and a day and no one’s going to say a word, the 
minute you perpetrate violence on a female, you're a 
misogynist. 

CG — So basically you hate men and women? 

Laugh 
JB — But you know, it’s one of those things where you put 
a black person in a comedy and you're a racist. 

CG — So basically you're saying, and I agree with you that 
there’s no way out you just can’t win. 

JB — There is a way out, you just never cast ‘em. Never 
give ’em any work don’t let them be in your films and no 
one will ever say a word to you about being a racist, of 
course, that’s a rather racist thing to do to never hire black 
people and personally I’m very impressed with Robert Ri 
man. I think the man has screen presence, I'd like to us 
him in more films. But does that answer the question on 
misogyny because I don’t feel that I’m a misogynist in any 
way. 

CG — Oh yeah, it’s interesting. That answered my question. 
So tell me more about Suyker’s War, you guys went to 
California and you sold it to some foreign distributers. Is 
there any domestic release? When will we see Siryker’s War 
in Detroit? 

IB — Well uh. . . it depends, we've had offers on US but 
they're not good enough offers to take yet, Evil Dead, using 
it as an example, started selling in 82 overseas — did some 
business overseas and that allowed them to make a better 
US deal because distributers don’t understand stories and 
they don’t want to deal with that art story anything, they 
just want to deal with numbers. If you can say we did good 
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Sam Raimi as Charles Manson in a scene added to the film where he 
kills a baby. 


business in Finland and we did good business in Spain and 
we did good business in Australia you're bound to do good 
business in the US and they go “Oh, I can dig that, I mean 
you did twelve thousand a screen per week well then if I 
can do twelve thousand dollars per screen per week then 
I'm gonna do some business.” So you gain muscle if your 
film does well overseas. Because the theatrical market is 
drying up in a big way 
CG — Do you think cable and video tape are starting to 
bite into that? 

SS — Oh sure. 

JB— Ina huge, huge way, I mean lasvyear — let's go back 
two years. There were two billion dollars worth of ticket 
sales.in '84 and there was half a billion dollars worth of video 
In '85 there was 1.5 billion dollars worth of ticket sales 
and there was 1.5 billion dollars worth of video sales. It 
tripled and ticket sales went down. 

CG — Half a billion. 

JB — That's right and it just keeps going down, video 
sales that’s where all the muscle is right now, video 
buyers have the money. And theatrical people are 
y'know... 

CG — Shakin’ in their boots. 

JB — Yeah! 'Cause it cost a lot more to release theatrically 
than it does on video. I mean on video you make your dupes 
and then there whereas theatrically, | mean these guys 
are probably paying maybe 15 bucks per video cassette for 
duplication maybe, if that, OK, then they turn around and 
sell them for 79.95, 59.95 whatever it is. A theatrical print, 
I mean is 1,750 dollars and then you've got advertising, 
you’ve got commercials, you’ve got ads in the paper. If you 


Josh and Sam 


wanna do a decent release you've got to a at least a hundred 
prints. It’s very ¢: i 
so in a lot of 
hell of a lot more sense just to go Hues to 5 video ina lot 
of these countries because you wanna hold out for theatri- 
cal. . . y'know there’s too much bigger products that can 
take the theatrical y’know F/X and whatever . . . 

CG — So Scout, Josh has been talking too much what do 
you have to say? About filmmaking or this is for both of 
you guys about the current wave of patriotic films which I 
think yours gets into. Do you think this is like a trend or 
were you guys trying to copy them? Did you think when 
you sat down to write Snyker’s War — 

JB — No, no. Let me first interject that the first draft of 
Swyker’s War was written in 1979 so we weren't copying 
anybody in '79. We did a 45 minute version of the film in 
1980 which is very similar to the feature version so to say 
that we're copying anybody is mildly ridiculous, | mean we 
were relati see Rambo come out and do big 
business " 
CG — Helped you guys. 

JB — Yeah, but it was strictly an ot 
time. 

CG — Maybe they copied off you. Scot 
to say about any of the questions that I’ 
have any comments? 

SS — Well these are things that we've talked about and 
basically agreed upon over the y 
JB — We have yet to hit any new topics. 

SS — Yeah the most important thing right now is to get 
this treatment done and start on another picture. 

CG — Do you want to stay independent? 


inal concept at the 


vyhat do you have 
e asked, did you 
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Dead Man 


JB — We don’t care. 

CG — If Dino DiLaurentis came to you and said, “Listen, 
I've got 3 million, you write the script and let’s make a 
movie.” 

JB — We'd be making a movie. 

CG — Now when you do something like that, like with 
Swyker’s War do you feel in any way that you had to sell 
out to make the film, there were some things you might have 
done or couldn’t do because you had to sell it to a distributor 
or what would you do if you didn’t have to make money on 
any of the movies? 
SS — Become a real estate agent. 

JB — We sold out in a certain sense because we wanted to 
make a comedy and nobody would give us the money for a 
comedy so we switched to a violence film so that’s selling 
out on a certain level, but we didn’t just think it up then 
we had already shot a version of this film and had already 
developed the script and had a feature length script — 

SS — So it all gets down to “Let’s make a movie”. 

JB — And that movie when we went back to the people 
they said “Oh, I can see putting money into that film”. So 
that is selling out on a certain level but it was a film that I 
wanted to make anyway and I think Scott wanted to make 
anyway, so we made it. 

CG — Were there some things that you would have done 
in Sryker’s War if you had the money or just to 
do because you didn’t have to sell it? 

JB — | think it’s all budgetary stuff. 


My Batteries ran out on my tape recorder. 


Punk to Ponder 


by The 


lead Kennedys 


Finally got to Washington in the middle 
of the night, I couldn't wait 

I headed straight for the Capitol Mall 
My heart began to pound 

Yahoo! It really exists 

The American International Pictures logo 


I looked up at that Capitol building 
Couldn't help but wonder wi 
I felt like saying, "Hello, old friend" 


Walked up the hill to touch it 
Then I unzipped my pants 

And pissed on it when nobody 
was looking 


Like a great eternal Klansman 

With his two flashing red eyes 

Turn around, he's always watch: 

The Washington monument pricks the sky 
With flags for pubic hair 

ringed ‘round the bottom 


The symbols of our heritage 
Sonehow Fite Yo nee ena 
ow 8 to see the ele: 
Passed out on the lawn puree 
So this is where it all happens 
The over games and bribes 
All lobbying for a piece of ass 


Of the stars and stripes of corruption 


Makes me feel so ashamed 

To be an American 

When we're too stuck up 

to learn from our mistakes 

arying to start another Vietnam 

While fiddling while Rome burns at home 
The Boss says, “You're laid off. 

Blame the Japan 
“America's back,* alright 

At the game it plays the worst 
Strip mining the world like 

@ slave plantation 


No wonder others hate us 

And the Hitlers we handpick 
To bleed their people dry 

For our evil empire 

The drug we're fed 

To make us like it 

Is God and country with a bang 


People we know who should know better 
Howl,"America rules.Let's go to war!" 
Business scams are what's worth 
dying for 

Are the Soviets our worst enemy? 
We're destroying ourselves instead 
Who cares about our civil rights 

As long as I get paid? 

The blind Me~Generation 

Doesn't care if life's a lie 

So easily used, so proud to enforce 


The stars and stripes of 4 
Let's bring it all downto 


Tell me who's the real patriots... 
The Archie Bunker Siobs waving flags? 
Or the people with the guts to work 
For some real change 


Rednecks and bombs don't make us strong 
We loot the world yet we can't even 
feed ourselves 

Our real test of strength is caring 
Not the war toys we sell the world 


Just carry on, thankful to be farmed 
like worms 

Old glory for a blanket 

As you suck on your thumbs 

Real freedom scares you 

"Cos it means responsibility 


So you chicken out and threaten me 


Saying,"Love it or leave it” 

I'll get beat up if I criticize it 
You say you'll fight to the death 
To save your useless flag 


If you want a banana republic that bad 
Why don't you go move to one 


But what can just one of us do - 
Against all that money and power 
Trying to crush us into roaches? 


We don't destroy society in a day 
Until we change ourselves first 
From the inside out 


We can start by not lying so much 
And treating other people like dirt 
It's easy not to base our lives 

On how much we can scam 


And _you know it feels good 

To lift that monkey off our backs 
I'm thankful I live in a place 
Where I can say the things I do 
Without being taken out and shot 
So I'm on guard against the goons 
Trying to take my rights away 
We've got to rise above the need 
for cops and laws 


Let kids learn communication 

Instead of schools pushing competition 
How about more art and theater 
dinstead of sports? 


People will always do drugs 

Let's legalize them 

Crime drops when the mod can't price then 
Budgets in the red 

Let's tax religion 

No one will do it for us 

We'll just have to fix it ourselves 
Honesty ain't all that hard 

Just put Rambo back inside your pants 
Causing trouble for the system is much 
more fun 

Thank you for the toilet paper 

But your flag is meaningless to me 
Look around, we're all people 

Who needs countries anyways? 

Our land, I love it too 

I think I love it more than you 

I care enough to fight 


The stars and stripes of corruption 
Let's bring it all down 


If we don't try 

If we just lie 

If we can't find 

A way to do better than this 
Who will? 


For the cost of one shot 


vn a Hollywood Film 


TL can wake a Feature 


Ever See those Promotional smaking of 
Specials that bvag they spent millions of 
dollars, eighty Wows ia front of a blue 
Screen, just +o caphwre achot that 
“lasts only 3 seconds in tee Final Pil” 

WHO CARES! Every bme screen shot 
Ive ever Seen still looks fake +o me. 
The at of Corporate dollars 
Spent in the hoper of making back 
millions +o make wore Slams that 


appeal to everyone. Shoocecne. 


oars G. End these eypensive Sims 
Soon: Ena seguels. 1.2.3... 
STOP The fact is, for the cost of 
a Single shot im one of frece Films, 
I could make a feature, 

Take the creative genius of John 
Waterss for example, He made tre 1973 
Pink Flamingos for less than 412,000. 
Shooting with a loam Auvicon camera 
and recording Somma magnetically om te film, 
he Shot every weekend for 6 months. 


by Chri stian Gorre 


When he went to edit, he edited the original, 
no wovkprint. He mived the sound on fre 
ovisyinal magnetic track. John Waters 
priced this inexpensive mettocl of Filmmaking 
for his fiest 3 films. His style of 
filmmaking is a crude one. RA We 

T have heavd many peeple complain 
about the “ugly look” or suppose A 

“bad actug” The veason for this is 

The publics weeniny onthe SancA%i,/ 
Jock” of Hollywood Films. MORE RAW 
Independent Films, Please! This 
crude look is a style ,and chould 

be recognized! as such. I+ is 


non- bourgeois, Mon- Mery! Stree, 
NOW- SPECIAL EFFECTS, MON-,.. 


We need more features. Shot in any format= 
lomm , Super & Uideo, whatever. 


MAKE Movies! 


a These Fignres Were compiled from a gomrce in the Union who 


Chose to remain anonymons, and tym the Victor Ounan 
Production Equipment Rembal Cabaleg« 
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Guy standing avennA 


Rental Panarisioet® Camera 
44008 «day 


Expensive actress 
mie wage T2008 
Per day 


Caterer 
4 


Met Shan 
More S44 ? 


Production still is from Desperately Seeking Susan. 
py ae Insert Shot of He 


The cameramas is takin 
newspaper: Far tre cost ot frat Chet DT could make 


an entire Featare film. 


@ Holly wood Film 
Panavision" meras, 
i pad, gat, 


bs 


Equipment Renta \ 


Crew 


Camerainan, qpth caramnian, 
Broducers gafversy amt gotoy, 
all at 

ty iT tJ 
Th 
At least Jimkas fan 5 
Lats meoce ng, une Rpeinh 
Bet rate, terneg, 


Lab Fees 
(Raw 5, 0ck) 


Carterevt-fome people 
have special diets, props, 
Clothes, more waste, 
Eoeain € btwn tk $7 denction 


Mise. 


dain ways Wop ut 
Brady 


Important Losking Bald Guy 
tes wage B1GCB pee day 


Guy holdi i 
Gaffer) fe ebay ni 
Mr aay 


Wo H 
rine Ung hiscoe 
Gots Raa wads tr, 


®RAW Film 
Borrow it. 


ie) 


What! Pay Cree? 
Acters? HA! 


. (0) 
De “tin one take 
is : 
2 ee al 
Film + Processing 
Protadl 4000" 
a see 
x tegeh ? 


He ALDS. reserreg 555 2 jos 
477,000" 4), 010% 


Total 


© pased onthe time if tales te get one Shot; att an hour. 


M pased on an entire featave. 
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Mental Majority 


by Toni Burke 


My mission to control your mind, to stamp out revolutionary filmmakers, to spend gross amounts of money to justify huge profits. To 
boldly manipulate you like no other industry. These are the voyages of . . . 


Three cheers for Hollywood; the film industry!!! 


I don’t know about you but I want to be entertained — 
sound familiar — when my typical American stress filled 
day is over. Do I care who's selling guns to whom? Do I 
care about who's dying for some cause? Do I care about the 
actual message and effect of what I’m watching? No! Yes 
I'm guilty, I watch stupid shows and support stupid films. 
Violence? Love it, it’s only a story, the bad guy always loses, 
and the good guy is someone we can all look up to and cheer 
for. Damn it I want my heroes!!! Give me my MTV!!! What 
is all this talk about art and responsibility? I mean don’t 
those people have enough to worry about today gone 
tomorrow” it’s all so wendy, so disposable. Now you want 
responsible artists as if the media had a part in public opinion 
and an influence over how people think. The industry 
doesn’t cause you to think anything. Besides don’t you know 
how hard it is to be responsible and marketable. 

Propaganda, what do they mean? Haven't noticed any. 
But then again I don’t try to read something into everything. 
All I know is that if it’s there it must have been very subtle, 
because it got past me. Take for instance the teen-sex movies, 
they're not my favorite, but they only make them because 
the kids love them. I think it’s just old American supply 
and demand, pure and simple. Let’s face it, it’s a business 
and you can’t do what you want once you become part of a 
corporation. That’s j fe. How can people complain about 
art in this country? The government funds that are available 
contribute a great deal. Oh and look at how many corpo- 
rations back the arts. Those revolutionary filmmakers and 
others should thank God that they were born in this country, 
where they can make their weird and political films and not 
have anybody pay attention. 


I grew up with Superman, John Wayne, and shows like 
Father Knows Best, Ozzie and Harriet, and the Lone Ranger 
and managed to grow up “normal”’. So now we have Rambo, 
—and I'm personally sick of the big deal being made about 
it — shows like The Cosby Show, Hill Street Blues, and 
Webster. It’s all obvious fiction, and people know it, no one 
takes it as reality. I just watch it because it’s entertaining 
face it, life goes on. I know the difference between fact and 
fiction, I watch Nightline. I know what's really going on, I 
watch Donahue. I mean, you do have a choice. If you don’t 
like the movies, then don’t go see them. If you don’t like 
the big three networks, watch public telev: - If you don’t 
like commercial radio then tune in to WDET. 
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That’s another thing. Radio — What's wrong with it. 
People constantly complaining about commercials, well I'll 
admit I don’t like to be bombarded with them. But without 
them . . . well they have bills to pay. I love top 40 music, 
I mean isn’t that the ultimate goal of a band, to have the 
number I record in the country. I always know what’s new 
and whose popular I listen to Casey Casem and Mike Hal- 
loran. Don’t you think that stations like WDTX are great? 
I do, I mean I love “It’s Cool and You Know It” catchy 
don’t you think? Besides I don’t really care if Jim Harper 
probably still listens to WNIC and doesn’t really dress like 
Don Johnson. He’s funny and the music is, how does that 
slogan go “Dares to be different.” 

T love the fact that I can listen to all that popular m 
during the day like Heart, Janet Jackson, and New Edition. 
Then if I stay up real late I can find out all about the new 
and “different” bands, and Mike Halloran, don’t you like 
DJ’s who talk enough about themse! that you feel you 
really know them. (Real personable, you know.) 

These complaining artists really get on my nerves telling 
me I'm part of some experiment, given by the media. That 
art is powerful — oh I didn’t know that — that it influences 
me, that art influences what will be supported. Well I’ve 
seen just about all of this years films and I haven’t bought 
a gun, killed a terrorist, or become promiscuous. Just the 
opposite I feel films today are bringing back good old fash- 
ioned morals and beliefs. I have a mind of my own, I wear 
pastel not because of Miami Vice but because it’s what's in 
and more importantly I like it. 


Wait! Listen +o me} 


have a Gveat idea 


VIDEO 


The Films of André Seewood 


Acollection of six super 8 films. Early works include This New Horror, Norman: 
A few days in the Life of an Anarchist, After Heaven, and Film is Politics. 
Also includes 2 recent works, Angst in Truth: The Fear of Art, and Nirvana: 
The Search for Intimacy in the Twentieth Century with Melody Sellers and 
Mike Levitt. 


“At Gunpoint, you make me take off my clothes and exhibit myself in front 
of you.” 


ppx. 60 min. 
i (oe 


The Films of Christian Gorre 


A collection of four super 8 films and three 16mm music videos made for 
local Detroit bands. Super 8 films include Before Films, Elvis Hitler with André 
Seewood as God, Horse Film with Stephan Hoffmann, and Sound in 70 
Cities as Love Brings the Fall (about a factory worker who buys a VCR, 
consumes film products, then goes to McDonald's and shoots 12 people.) 
with Mark Sovel, Yvonne Roszenick, and Mike Halloran. Music Videos by 
The 3-D Invisibles, Cinecyde and Anton James. 


“I've never made a movie | like.” 


appx. 70 min. Ao 


Q 
Ba 


Si 


such as Public Image Limited's only appearance on American Bandstand, 


sa Cathode Fuck: Video Cut-Ups by Christian 
the Hail Mary premiere in Detroit, a McDonald's Corporation “training film" 
on Courtesy, Neo-Nazis, Phil Donahue with “Parents of Punkers”, John 


3 Gorre 

R 

i a2 

os ee 

‘ \ j i 

i Lydon interview on the “Tomorrow Show", and more funny news footage. 


Entertainment and Politics through the Cathode Rays. Assorted Video Cuts 
CATHOD appx. 120 min. 0 
pick sy 


“Free Film Threat T-Shirt with every video tape order. 


1 
' 
Make check or Money Order payable to: ' The films of André Seewood VHS Beta 
Film Threat {The films of Christian Gorre VHS Beta 
Mail to: {Cathode Fuck: Video Cut-ups 
= t isti: 
Film Products, Inc. H by Christian Gorre VHS Beta 
P.O. Box 951 {Name 
Royal Oak, MI 48068 {Address 
H City State Zip: 
: 
H 
1 
t 


C 


ISSUES 


#1 Premiere issue. Declaration of 
Principles, First Attack on Holly- 
wood. Advice to film students. The 
‘Sweet Passion of the Cinema. Punk 
to Ponder. 6 pages 


#5 The Fascism of Steven Spiel- 
berg: Part 2. Suburban Icons. The 
Specific Ideology of This Hollywood 
Non-Sense, Truth and Ambiguity: 
The Racial Dilemma of Hollywood 
Cinema, 8 pgs. 


$1.00 each 


#2 Cinema as Song, Teenage Sex- 
ploitation films. Musick Video. 
Naturalistic Abstraction. 10 pgs. 


#6 Back to Ron Reagan's America. 
Critical Responsibilities. The Point- 
less Anarchy of John Landis. 12 
pgs. 


Make check or money order payable to: Film Threat 


Mail to: 

FILM THREAT 
P.O. Box 951 

Royal Oak, MI 48068 


#3 Special Issue. Academy 
Awards, Oscar and his Ideological 
Processes. 1 page 


#7 Apocalyptic Cinema. John 
Hughes and the Temporary Revo- 
lution. Contextual Cinema. The 
Product and Expression. Reaction- 
ary Reviews for Reactionary Films. 
20 pgs. 


#4 The Fascism of Steven Spiel- 
berg: Part 1. Trip to a Suburban 
Mall Theater. Women make 
movies. Dollar night at the movies. 
They kicked us out! What is Natur- 
alistic Abstraction? 10 pgs. 


Narrative 
anaes 


#8 The Colored People. Notes for 
the Pre-Revolutionary Filmmaker. 
Comics. Panavision Uber-Alles. 
Form and Ideology in the Cinema. 
Apocalyptic Spread. Interview 
André Seewood. Interview Christian 
Gorre. 32 pgs. 


Circle Issues Desired 


#1 #2 #3 #4 «#5 #6 #7 48 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


: BECOME a 


